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Di Pirajno, Alberto Denti Ippolita 


Doubleday. Aug. 29,1961. 312p. $4.95. (IIb) 


Unlike her namesake, Hippolyte, Queen of the Amazons 
slain by Hercules, the Ippolita of Di Pirajno’s novel 
finds herself consumed by galloping greed. Her story 
comes to us billed as “a novel in the great tradition.” 
And yet, clearly historical though it be, its inner 
dymanism is set in motion more by its dramatis personae 
than by any pageantry and adventure usually associated 
with the march of time. The measured tempo of its 
lines falls a little short of the surge and flood of Ric- 
cardo Bacchelli’s classic about the region of the river 
0. It is a sophisticated piece of writing but it does 
hot quite equal the suave worldliness of Giuseppe di 
Lamedusa’s Leopard. 

However, Ippolita is artistically done and its artistry lies 
In its perfect blend of both the urbane and the roman- 


Iniversity of Scranton. Indexed in the Catholic Periodical Index. 


tic. It conveys a sense of the merciless motion of time 
and the heartbeat of human passion. Perhaps it falls 
short of the “great tradition” simple because its people 
loom too large for its framework of event. Its char- 
acters dominate their background rather than play out 
their roles before it. Thus the sense of history is dimin- 
ished though not destroyed by the force of their per- 
sonalities. Ippolita may not be a masterpiece but it is 
an honestly labored work of art. 


The heroine, Ippolita, is the daughter of a peasant 
family grown rich. In those days of the Austrian- 
Hapsburg occupation of Italy, it was the fashion of 
families with means to have their girls tutored in the 
arts and social graces by the German-Austrian nuns of 
Lilienburg. Ippolita takes the full aristocratic treat- 
ment and returns to the family acres an accomplished 
linguist but grown into a frigid beauty. She enjoyed 
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her schooling but once back home she begins to experi- 
ence vague fears about the thriftless life of aristocratic 
society. Only on the land is her security unthreatened 
and untroubled. 


Not really understanding the meaning of man or of 
marriage, she takes to husband a huge dark giant of a 
man, a Baron known as the Mad Hussar, who literally 
falls at her feet, wounded in the fighting that dislodged 
the French from Italy and brought the Austrians back 
a second time. His name is Konrad but they call him 
Conrado. Ippolita nurses him, enjoys his company and 
insists against the family objections that he be her 
spouse. Her growing delight in the company of this 
elegant black bear turns in an instant to revulsion when 
she finds that she cannot endure even the least pre- 
liminary to the honeymoon rites. 


Effectively, this gives Conrado free reign to go wench- 
ing about the countryside and it brings Ippolita closer 
and closer to the land. Eventually, the peasant in her 
takes over from the coddled child of charm and she 
grows hard. In her, frugality is exceeded only by the 
lust to have and to hold things. She becomes frantic 
at the spending of a ducat, loses her mind at the 
thought of waste. One generous act marks this period 
of her life, an act that has far-reaching consequences. 
When her husband dies after a session with a peasant 
maid, she finds herself compelled to care for the last 
and only identifiable bastard he fathered, legal adop- 
tion, title and all. The saga of the new young giant 
named Ippolito, begins here. 


Ippolito becomes a Hussar too. He is great, loveable, 
daring, a copy of his father save that he is more 
thoughtful and sensitive toward others. There is this 
difference too, that he is Italian born. When the 
“troubles” fomented by the secret societies begin— 
this is the time of Mazzini, a time that would culminate 
in the rising figure of Garibaldi, a time that would 
again change the map of Europe so altered by Napo- 
leon—Ippolito feels himself torn between the land he 
calls home and the oath of fealty he has sworn to the 
lords who occupy it. He dies, his back torn off by a 
terrorist’s clumsy bomb. His patrimony is restored to 
Ippolita who goes on alone. 

The tale is an overture, not quite a symphony, a sonor- 
ous conflict of aristocrat and peasant in the person of 
Ippolita, a clash between lavish living and the frugal 
mind. It is written with exquisite finesse. Everyone 
in it lives and by his own right as character portrayed 
in the story. The peasants are unforgettably real, espe- 
cially Diomira, Ippolita’s mother, grunting and panting 
over layers of fat. She is the peasant gone soft with 
money—not degenerate but soft. She puts on airs and 
her affected speech becomes incoherent with malaprops 
mouthed in a mixture of dialect and orotund balder- 
dash. The translator should be given a laurel wreath 
for the masterful rendering of these difficult passages 
and for the smoothness and urbanity of the whole. 
Alberto Denti di Pirajno, a Duke in his own right, was 
awarded the Orio Vergani Prize for Ippolita. On the 
jury there sat men of the literary stature of Riccardo 
Bacchelli and Alberto Moravia and others well known 
this side of Europe. On reading Ippolita one feels that 
their judgment was good indeed. 

Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 
Fordham University 












Sedgwick, Francis Minturn Power and Purity 
Bobbs-Merrill. Aug. 10,1961. 277p. $4.50. (IIb) 


Francis Sedgwick has been banker, rancher, sculptor, 
portrait painter, and novelist. This is his second novel. 
In it, he tells a rather absorbing and moving tale that 
leaves one wondering whether a strong theme survived 
ordinary writing or a weak theme has been bolstered 
by deceptively subtle writing. 

The hero (to the author, very much so) is Joseph Eisen- 
seits, a Swiss immigrant to America who becomes a 
great financial giant of the old school. Eisenseits is 
conservative, moral, kindly, and a master of men. After 
he has built his banking empire to its peak, all the 
pillars of his world begin to crumble. Mike, the son 
he loves best, has to leave college short of graduation 
because of a row with a professor on a point of prin- 
ciple. Mike also declines to come into the bank, and 
wants to be a writer. Joseph Eisenseits classes writers 
with strolling minstrels, with certain differences not 
complimentary to the former group. “Joe R.,” the 
other son, is a neurotic with little ambition or strength. 
The bank, always considered impregnable, suddenly 
faces a serious chance of collapse because of a fraudu- 
lent piece of accounting. 

Virginia Eisenseits, Joseph’s wife, is one of two persons 
he is still able to believe in at his death, not because 
she deserves it, but because he must. It is easier to 
believe her demented than to credit her merciless accu- 
sations. Charles Monroe, Joseph’s protégé, takes over 
as president of the bank after Joseph’s death, but not 
without having heard the man he idolized call him 
“Judas!” over a misunderstanding. 

The first four chapters are a first-person narration by a 
character wholly outside the plot; the remainder is 
third-person narration going back in time. This device 
seems to detract something from the book’s force and 
unity. 

Oddly enough, the people here seem quite real al- 
though the writing often seems clumsy. The theme 
probably is that a strong, self-sufficient man, somehow, 
can do less about what happens when his leadership 
is gone, than ordinary people can do. His protégé, 
however, shows in the end such strength and convic- 
tion that things just might go on somewhat as usual. 


Robert B. Nordberg, Ed.D., 
Catholic University of America 


* * * 


Hoffenberg, Jack Sow Not in Anger 
Dutton. Aug. 28,1961. 632p. $5.95. (IIb) 

Jonas, Jonathan, Gregory, the second Jonas and Ames— 
these were the Taylors who, in turn, guided the des 
tinies of Laurel and, in later years, of the huge Taylor 
holdings. 

The first Jonas, who had followed Oglethorpe into 
Georgia in 1793, had settled in the lush wilderness 
along the banks of the Cottonwood River. There he, 
and, after him, his son Jonathan developed one of the 
finest plantations in the state, which they called Laurel. 
At the time of Jonathan’s death in 1855, Laurel com- 
prised 26,000 acres and shipped great quantities of 
cotton. 

Sow Not in Anger is primarily the story of Gregory, the 
second Jonas and Ames and of Stuart, illegitimate son 
of Jonas, and of Wayne, the son of Ames. 
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Gregory was a man of the soil who built a whole town 
because he wanted to bring other men back to the soil. 
He believed in the earth and what it could produce; 
the town was only a by-product. The second Jonas 
turned it around the other way and made the city the 
primary purpose and the soil secondary. Every thing 
that Gregory did was for the sake of the land and 
keeping the people together. Jonas built for his own 
good and profit and welfare; he wanted power and got 
it. Each, in his own way, was a master builder. 


Ames was much more like his grandfather, Grégory. 
He had been a sickly child, despised by his father for 
his weakness and never, even in his adult life, able to 
stand up to Jonas. But he was an able and astute 
banker with a flair for organization and Jonas was wise 
enough to use his son’s abilities to further the interests 
of the growing Taylor Industries. 

Many men can make money; few can not only make it, 
but keep it and do great things with it. The first five 
Taylors had that knack. Even Jonas, as he sought for 
more and yet more power, could take pride in the huge 
signs painted across his great warehouses: “What Lau- 
relton makes, makes Laurelton.” 

Stuart had the strength and virility of Jonas, but was 
wholly selfish and totally lacking in character. He had 
but one use for women and woe betide the man or 
woman who dared to cross him or to deny him his 
slightest whim. Wayne was a good combination of 
Gregory and Ames. 

It is a moving story, particularly well done for a first 
novel, that may make the list of best sellers and almost 
certainly would but for the sex and violence that make 
up so much of the last two-thirds of the book. The 
author writes so well that those pages could easily have 
been omitted without dimming the fine picture he has 
drawn of his characters. 

He shows a fine appreciation of the old South and of 
the new, of the relationship immediately after the Civil 
War between the negroes and their former masters, of 
that section of society to which ancestry means so much 
and to which being from the wrong side of the tracks 
(in this case, the other side of the bridge) was both 
unpardonable and unforgiveable, of empire building 
and of politics, both good and bad. 

It is a good book that just misses being a fine one. 


W. M. Moses, 


Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania 
*x* * * 


Roberts, Dorothy J. Fire in the Ice 
Little, Brown. Aug. 28 ,1961. 342p. $5.00. (IIb) 

In 10th Century Iceland Hallgerda Hoskuldsdaughter 
(sic) was born in a stead or holding on the shore of an 
isolated northern firth of a father who counted a one- 
time Queen in his ancestry and who was a chieftain in 
his district but not one of the Icelandic leaders or 
heroes. With a wealthy though niggardly father and a 
lonesome life far from the centers of activity, Hall- 
gerda’s passion for beauty and joy and a queenly life 
received scant encouragement. Still she cherished it 
in her dreams and hoped to marry a kingly young chief- 
tain who would change her life. Everywhere, however, 
during her childhood she met with defeat and no one 
would sympathize with her, save Melkorka, the Irish 
slave-mistress, whom Hoskuld had brought home from 
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an earlier sea-faring and who bore him an illegitimate 
son, Oswald Peacock, who later became famous and 
successful. 


When Hallgerda was sent as a foster-daughter to 
Thjostolf, a client of Hoskuld’s and a self-interested, 
irresponsible, quarrelsome libertine, she formed the first 
strong friendship of her life and made an alliance with 
Thjostolf to seek in temporary pleasure the substitute 
for the happiness denied her in real life. With him 
she learned to ride and drink, to sit late at feasts with 
the men, to visit merchants, to gather any sort of people 
about her to relieve the monotony. Thus her character 
was formed and unable to face reality or to compensate 
for what she considered the unjust thwarting of her 
dreams, she became a woman capable only thenceforth 
of ruining those who loved her. 


Married first to Thorvald Osvifsson and then to Glum 
Oleifsson, she refused the happiness of a settled life 
with children on a prosperous farm, in favor of the 
broader and more active life she craved but could never 
have. In each case she incited Thjostolf to kill her 
husband and liberate her from the tedium of marriage. 
Once. she managed to save Thiostolf but after the mur- 
der of Glum she abandoned him to death at the hands 
of her uncle. In each case her husband had tried to 
make her happy but she had repulsed all efforts. 


Now as a rich widow with a bad reputation Hallgerda 
sought to drown her sorrows in pleasure but even here 
could find no surcease. On a visit to the yearly Thing- 
vellir she ensnared the hero, Gunnar of Hlidarendi 
into marriage and finally had her desire, a queenly life 
with an important chieftain. Even here she was not 
content, but wished for even more and more impor- 
tance. When Gunnar refused to fall in with her ambi- 
tions, she brought discord between her family and that 
of Njal, Gunnar’s best friend. That effort resulted in 
the death of Sigmund, Gunnar’s cousin and Hallgerda’s 
paramour, a death which Gunnar refused to avenge. 
In time of famine when Gunnar depleted his stores by 
giving generously to all in a chieftain’s fashion Hall- 
gerda, in another effort to avenge herself on Bergthora, 
Njal’s wife, sent a servant to steal supplies from Otkel, 
a wealthy farmer. The consequences of this act led to 
violence, to civil war, to the outlawing and finally the 
death of Gunnar with Hallgerda left to live out her 
life unharmed. 


As the story of a woman whose character was blighted 
because she preferred dreams to reality, wilfullness to 
wisdom, pride to contentment and who therefore com- 
promised with her soul by seeking whatever pleasure 
she could find even though it brought evil to others, 
this is a well-contrived and well-written tale. The au- 
thenticity of its background is unquestioned and the 
evocation of 10th Century Norse life is almost on a par 
with Sigrid Undset’s earlier and more masterful efforts. 
As a story of character disintegration, it seems to over- 
emphasize the role of fate and of uncontrollable factors 
in shaping human lives. This and the nature of the 
story make it suitable only for adults. 


L.N. Wolf, Ph.D. 
* * * 


Frame, Janet Faces in the Water 
Braziller. Aug. 21,1961. 254p. $4.00. (IIb) 


Miss Frame’s second novel uses nominally a setting in 
her native New Zealand as background, but actually it 
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could be placed anywhere in the civilized world with 
equal validity. Told in the first person by one Istina 
Mavet with an admitted autobiographical basis, it gives 
a memorable picture of life in a mental hospital before 
relatively recent medical reforms. Through a kind of 
poetic stream-of-consciousness, it explores with sym- 
pathy and a gentle but profound humanity the dis- 
turbed, tormented, and tragic struggles made by afflicted 
patients in their sometimes successful but commonly 
hopeless efforts to “go home” to normal living. 

There is virtually no story. Istina’s experiences open in 
Cliffhaven Hospital, where she learns the threat of 
E. S. T. (electric shock treatment) as a means of in- 
ducing cooperation and the wisdom of submissiveness 
to nurses made callous by caring for too many too long. 
A short visit home is followed by a relapse, which takes 
her next to Treecroft for even more depressing experi- 
ences. 

Here E.S.T. is backed up by dreaded Lawn Lodge, a 
refractory ward of raging, screaming, fighting women 
whose nurses sometimes toss toffees among them just to 
see the animalistic brawling of a “lolly scramble.” Later 
comes a return to Cliffhaven. 

Christmases come and go; years pass. Lobotomies are 
threatened; an escape and surrender punctuate the ter- 
rified days and nights, the horrible stay in Ward Two, 
and repeated seclusions. Eventually Istina wins a full 
parole and returns to her family. 

By then, however, the reader feels almost as if he has 
lived through the years with her: has seen faces in the 
water; has felt the baiting of nurses; has writhed in a 
strait jacket; has bowed to the tyranny of Dame Mary- 
Margaret; has sympathized with patient Noeline’s loss 
of the young Dr. Howell to the occupational therapist; 
has learned the proper answers to such key questions as 
“Have you ever been raped?” in seeking discharge. 


Miss Frame uses punctuation unconventionally but 
effectively to achieve her effects. More important, she 
selects mental processes for display that combine com- 
passion, grim reality, and an eerie sense of another 
world. What emerges for the reader is not a sideshow 
of neurotic eccentricities but an affecting account of 
mental illness that constitutes not only a remarkable 
reading experience but also an enlightened view of the 
responsibility borne by society’s more fortunate mem- 
bers. This is a novel of impression rather than action, 
but it is a major achievement in its class. Obviously 
only adults will be prepared to appreciate it. 


George E. Grauel, Ph.D.., 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


* * * 


Kata, Elizabeth Be Ready with Bells and Drums 
St. Martin’s. Aug. 28, 1961. 208p. $3.95. (IIb) 


Elizabeth Kata’s literary debut, from her native Aus- 
tralia, is an unpretentious story that studies the some- 
times irrational basis for racial prejudice and at the 
same time intimately explores the psychology of the 
blind. It draws a good measure of its effect from pre- 
senting a basically simple plot against a contrasting 
background of profligacy that is occasionally developed 
into sentimental exaggeration. 

Selina, blind daughter of a murderer and a prostitute, 
has lived her eighteen years in almost unbelievable 
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squalor. When she was a child of five, her father re- 
turned from the war to find her mother (known 
throughout as Rose-ann) living with another man. In 
the ensuing quarrel, Selina accidentally was blinded 
with acid. Since then she has endured a virtual slave’s 
existence amid the miasmic traffic of the apartment 
kept by Rose-ann and Ole Pa (Selina’s grandfather). 
Her unseeing awareness is supplemented by what she 
can hear over the radio as her sole means of education. 


Left by Ole Pa to spend a day in the park stringing 
beads, Selina chances to meet a stranger named Gor- 
don. He helps her at her task, explains the setting, 
gives her sunglasses to hide her scarred eyes, and other- 
wise befriends her. Her days, long shadowed in dark- 
ness, now become bright; and as their visits continue, 
Selina and Gordon gradually come to love each other. 


Meantime, however, conditions at home have steadily 
worsened as Rose-ann and her friend Sadie decide they 
can make more money by becoming white prostitutes 
in a colored district. The associated developments ag- 
gravate Selina’s long-standing phobia of things dark or 
black, which is concomitant to her blindness. The 
psychological crisis that eventuates is directly tied to 
the surprising climax toward which events quickly 
move. This denouement is one of the book’s best fea- 
tures, but it is better withheld since its revelation would 
destroy the major interest of the story. In its course, 
however, Selina suddenly and ironically recognizes that 
despite all the harsh treatment of her life she herself 
has been guilty of a considerable degree of intolerance. 
The outcome clears her prejudice and problems with 
a plain vision of the goodness among all men. 


Like Selina’s blind world, the characterization tends to 
lack shades of gray: Selina is almost too good to be 
true; Rose-ann and the domestic conditions are impos- 
sibly bad. By reason of his contrast to the sensation- 
alism of Selina’s relatives, for a good while Gordon 
appears as a Prince Charming rescuing a pathetic Polly- 
anna. What should be deeply moving becomes, as a 
result, little more than melodrama; and the thin plot, 
designed to plead emotionally for racial tolerance, can 
provide no offsetting force. While the heroine’s story 
would appeal to young readers, some of the promiscuity 
involved obviously precludes recommendation to them. 


Eileen B. Bruch, 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


* * * 


Garve, Andrew The House of Soldiers 
Harper. Aug. 30,1961. 170p. $3.50. (1) 


Reviewers habitually describe Andrew Garve as a 
“master of suspense.” This phrase has seen such hard 
usage, however, there scarcely can be many readers 
who attach much meaning to it anymore. More signi- 
ficant, certainly, is the fact that Garve sets each of his 
stories in an unusual location which he develops with 
a fidelity that suffuses his entire story line with distinct 
originality. 

The events recounted in Garve’s latest novel take place, 
for the most part, on the Hill of Tara, site of the strong- 
hold of the high kings of Ireland at the outset of the 
Christian era. James Maguire, professor of archaedogy 
at Trinity College, lives at the Hill. He is fascinated 
by the site and anxious to carry out excavations to 
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determine the veracity of certain accounts relating to 
it which predate written history. Maguire’s scholarly 
enthusiasm causes him to support a Tara festival, a 
unique celebration of the Hill’s glorious epoch, with 
the understanding that the money collected will be 
used to launch the great work of excavation. Then, 
into the scene steps the sinister Sean Cornor. 


Maguire’s idyllic life at Tara, with his wife and two 
sons, and the history of Tara, are spoken of with an 
agreeableness and skill sure to please most readers, The 
account then given, of preparations for the festival, is 
set down awkwardly, however, as though the author 
had lost his way or was forcing himself to record facts 
he found arid. Indeed, the whole notion of a festival 
to which people come to watch others eat seems far- 
fetched. The reader finds himself thinking of it all as 
child’s play, like the projected theatricals of Mansfield 
Park. Yet the story soon takes a surprising turn. A 
tiresome protagonist suddenly emerges as a man who 
has the chance to be a real hero. In fact, given the 
severe limitations the Twentieth Century imposes on 
gallantry, he has the chance to become quite as authen- 
tic an Irish hero as any of the illustrious kings who pre- 
sided at Tara in its turbulent past. Abduction, treason, 
blindfolded journeys, mirror codes, and mysterious com- 
munications in ogham, unique script of the early Irish, 
fill the book most unexpectedly and continue to tan- 
talize and entertain the reader down to the last sus- 
penseful moment. 


The House of Soldiers is agreeable light reading, vague- 
ly reminiscent of Chesterton’s Napoleon of Notting Hill, 
but without axes to grind. To those who know noth- 
ing of Tara’s history it is as engaging as a riffle through 
the National Geographic. Nevertheless Garve means 
not to instruct but to divert. He succeeds handily. 
That man in the age of suspense will turn to fictional 
suspense to take his mind off reality seems paradoxical. 
Garve makes it seem less so. In weaving a suspense 
tale around events of history he reminds us that as man 
in the past survived terrors that seemed likely to over- 
whelm him, there is reason to suppose that, for all his 
follies and alarms, he will do so many times more. 


John J. McAleer, Ph.D.., 
Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


* * * 


Tracy, Honor A Season of Mists 
Random House. Aug. 18,1961. 243p. $3.95. (I) 


A Season of Mists is a lighter-than-air trifle of enter- 
tainment (hardly a novel) with which to help pass a 
summer’s day. 


The central situation concerns a certain Ninian La 
Touche, a celebrated art dealer in his fifties with his 
mind full of art, his health, his age, and his fantasies, 
who witlessly falls in love with his new young secretary 
Mercy Fellowe. Mercy is incredibly inept at her job 
and at all times is an inexhaustible source of unreliable 
information. Her stupidities seem “delicious absurdi- 
ties” to the infatuated Ninian, who is something of a 
ninny when you come right down to it. With middle 
years upon him he thinks he has a resurgence of youth 
and all things seem possible. 


The setting is a rich country home in England, the time 
is autumn at its peak (thus the title) with dazzling 
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bushes, mists, and fruitfulness. There is a hint in the 
air that the beauty of it all “could not last much 
longer.” But it might as well be spring when this 
1s man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
ove. 


In unbelievably slapstick fashion, the situation unfolds 
with a series of foolish occurrences such as guests com- 
ing on the wrong day, the cook getting herself locked 
in the cellar, a monkey who wanders into the story and 
really shines, much falling down stairs, bumping heads 
on doorways, indigestion from too much pastry—ad 
nauseam. The recurring note in all this buffonery is 
that there’s no fool like an old one, but all’s well that 
ends well at last. 


The story is written with ironic banter but the sly bits 
of humor, for which Miss Tracy is known, are unfortu- 
nately missing. Occasionally in the dialogue double- 
meaning barbs and attempts at clever riposte are evi- 
dent but this is rare. 


The characters are all types. The stuttering Billy, a 
Beatnik with black fingernails and greasy collar, The 
Dowager, the mother who owns a tea room, the doctor 
who flits in and out on the wings of his own wit. In 
short, there.is a continual fuss going on about nothing. 


This is the kind of book that will probably be made 
into an English movie. Can’t you just see the red- 
faced Bishop, the country estate, the dour Scots gard- 
ner, the monkey, the Rolls Royce racing wildly down 
country lanes? Watch for it at the Exeter Theatre in 


Boston. 
Clara M. Siggins, Ph.D., 
Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
*x* * * 
Sarton, May The Small Room 
Norton. Aug. 21,1961. 249p. $3.95. (I) 


Is the price of excellence too high? Must the brilliant 
student pay the penalty of loneliness for exceptional 
ability? Would a total commitment to teaching be 
wholly satisfactory? Lucy Winter asked herself these 
questions as she looked back over her first year of 
teaching. She had taken her Doctor’s degree at Har- 
vard just to be able to stay near her fiancé while he 
was in medical school. However, her engagement was 
broken and Lucy found herself accepting a teaching job 
on the faculty of a small New England college for 
women that prided itself on its intentional fostering of 
brilliant students. Lucy expected to find a serene life 
and thought to keep herself apart from the personal 
lives of her students. She found each faculty member 
an intensely alive individual in himself and the faculty 
as a whole dominated by the brilliantly intellectual 
Carryl Cope, an inspiring teacher and a hard task- 
master. In this atmosphere, a gifted student, Jane Sea- 
man, felt herself pushed and forced beyond her strength 
to turn out better and always better work. The pres- 
sure put upon her forced her into plagiarism. This 
action on the part of such a fine student and the en- 
suing campus scandal involved the entire faculty and 
forced the faculty into a reappraisal of its relations with 
one another and with their students. 


May Sarton has examined the conscience of a teacher 
with a thoroughness that is absorbing. Her own schol- 
arly talents lend an aura of sincereness that makes this 
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a book that every teacher who has been beset by self- 
doubt will want to read.. And what good teacher has 
not had problems of conscience and self-doubt? Miss 
Sarton states clearly her thesis that “teaching is first of 
all teaching a person.” There is no ready solution to 
the question of teacher-student relationship. It must 
be answered differently with each student as each in- 
dividual grows. However, this is not a book just for 
teachers. It is a good novel and a relief from the many 
turned out today. It is filled with the tensions and the 
calms of educated people. There is good conversation, 
food for thought, and new understanding brought to 
the age-old problems of the teaching profession. 


Carmen P. Collier, 
Redondo Beach, California 


* * * 


Delibes, Miguel The Path 


Day. Aug. 21,1961. 190p. $3.00. (IIb) 

A refreshing little novel translated from the Spanish by 
John and Brita Haycraft, The Path is set in a small 
Castilian village where every one is an “individualist.” 
The central figure is the 11-year-old son of the village 
cheesemaker, Daniel, who on the eve of his departure 
for schooling in the city to fulfill his father’s ambition 
for him, recalls many an incident of his childhood in- 
volving the villagers and supporting his reluctance to 
leave them all behind him. Hunting hawks with a 
captive owl, making a match between the ugly school- 
master and the burly sister of his closest pal, stealing 
apples from the rich girl’s orchard, climbing a greased 
pole to win a 50-peseta note—all the little adventures 
are well sketched and warm with humor, some of 
which is earthy but never distasteful. 


* * * 


Boas, Maurits I. Jacob and the Angel 
Fell. Aug. 22,1961. 501p. $4.95. (IIa) 


Following a successful career as a psychiatrist in Europe, 
Dr. Boas, now living in this country, has turned to 
novel-writing, devoting himself to spreading his “greater 
passion for art and its place in the life of the indi- 
vidual.” Thus the dust jacket of this first novel. The 
love of Dr. Boas for art and his intimate knowledge of 
it and of the art-gallery world are unmistakable. One 
questions, however, whether from this milieu he has 
created a successful piece of fiction. 


Set in the Brooks Gallery of Los Angeles, this is the 
story of the Brooks family—Sam and Rose, husband 
and wife; Eric and Paul, their two sons—in their mul- 
tiple relationships; but it is mainly the story of Paul, 
the idealistic younger brother, who seeks self-fulfillment 
and ultimate control of the business without compro- 
mising his own integrity. In opposition are his father, 
first of all a business man, and his older brother, also 
opportunistic, his father’s favorite; Paul is his mother’s 
favorite. Too, we have a love motif, subordinated, 
with Enna, the pretty secretary; Jenny, the smart New 
Yorker; and Lisa, the shy cripple, orbiting about Paul. 


The basic weakness of this book, it seems to this re- 
viewer, is that it moves too slowly and is far too pro- 
tracted. Time and again action stops as we are given 
lengthy discussions about art—what a given painting 
means to this or that character. We learn about the 
business of running an art gallery—of copying paintings, 
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of lending, pricing, selling. The long chapter 19 (pp. 
240-304) could be appreciably improved by eliminating 
much of the material explaining how the fifteenth- 
century Crivellis revolutionized painting in oils, how 
artists used copying as a means of studying their mas- 
ters, whether Rubens or Rembrandt were the greater, 
with the relative merits of Terboch and Hals, and more 
of the same. Pages 400-406 are given over to a discus- 
sion of the relative merits of copies and originals. There 
is too much of this. 


The title of this novel comes from the Delacroix draw- 
ing “Jacob and the Angel,” based upon the Biblical 
story. Kept in check by an angel-wrestler with little 
apparent effort, the muscular Jacob symbolizes the de- 
feat of the flesh by the spirit. The antagonism is seen 
in Paul—love for the beautiful and for honesty in con- 
flict with his desire for personal success. “Jacob,” Paul 
reminds us as he addresses another character, “wasn’t 
a bad man. He simply did what he had to do even 
when he hated it,” and “afterward he took responsi- 
bility for everything he’d done.” Addressing Paul, an- 
other character echoes the theme of personal responsi- 
bility: 
“You have taste and ... ideals. To me you’re the sort of 
man we need if we’re ever going to put an end to this gener- 
ation of sharks, those hucksters for whom art is only a way 
to turn a quick dollar. Integrity in a dealer, that’s what's 
going to count, and that’s what you seem to sense.” 
And indeed, at the end Paul vindicates this belief, pre- 
serving his integrity in the struggle between father, 
elder and younger brothers, as he emerges in victory. 


Shortened, with background material drastically pruned 
out, this might have been a more readable book. If 
one does not mind a leisurely narrative interwoven with 
a course in art appreciation, he will find this novel 


satisfying. 
John S. Phillipson, Ph.D., 
The University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio 


* * * 


Sklar, George The Identity of Dr. Frazier 
Knopf. Aug. 21,1961. 287p. $3.95. (IIb) 


This fast-paced psychological novel bears many resem- 
blances to a detective story. The important action takes 
place in the very beginning and the rest of the book is 
concerned with what led up to the crucial scene and 
to its aftermath. r 

Dr. Alex Frazier, a man in his forties, married for 20 
years and a nominal Christian, has the chance of being 
named surgeon-in-chief of a Jewish hospital in Los 
Angeles. According to seniority the job should go to 
Dan Simon, but Alex has his backers. The position 
means more to Alex than he is willing to admit to him- 
self and, without telling his plan to his wife Peg, who 
came from a prominent Jewish family, he persuades her 
to come along on a trip to a Mexican town 200 miles 
south of the border, the real purpose of which is to 
impress one of the important trustees of the hospital, 
Ike Press. There, Press with some of Alex’s colleagues, 
one of whom was formerly engaged to Peg, are sup 
posed to be interested in fishing, but the party swiftly 
deteriorates into a drunken brawl. Alex, who had al- 
ways been careful in his drinking, resentful of the atten- 
tion paid his wife by her former fiancé which she seems 
to reciprocate, and feeling that because of his own im 
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prudent remarks he has lost his chance for preferment, 
becomes obstreperous in his cups and begins to spew 
forth blasphemous, libellous and anti-Semitic obsceni- 
ties, until he is subdued by force. He awakens the next 
day totally oblivious of his actions and has to be told 
by his wife what had happened. 

How is Dr. Frazier to pick up the pieces? Which is the 
real Dr. Frazier? Is it the man who for 20 years worked 
so hard and tried by every legitimate effort to reach the 
top of his profession, getting along well with his Jewish 
colleagues, and living harmoniously with his wife, de- 
spite the antagonism of his in-laws? Or was there “in 
vino veritas”? While the solution is not as pat and 
satisfying as in a detective novel, it should provide en- 
tertainment for mature adults who will not become too 
disgusted by some of the incidents in the drunken brawl 
and a playing up of homosexuality that seems excessive. 


William H. Schweder, S.]J., 


Georgetown University 


x * *- 


The Custard Boys 


Rae, John 
219p. $3.95. 


Farrar, Strauss & Cudahy. Aug. 21, 1961. 
(IIb) 

Set in a remote village of Norfolk, this spare and tautly 
written novel analyzes the sources of infection and the 
effects of warfever upon a group of thirteen- and four- 
teen-year-old English youngsters. Still children, not yet 
young men, they dream of martial glory and feats of 
heroism. Not old enough to enter the armed services, 
they fear the war may pass them by before they have 
the chance to earn their V. C. In a mood of rebellion 
against parents, school and church, they chafe at the 
bit and race restlessly about the town and countryside 
seeking an occasion to prove their valor and toughness. 
Estranged from the adult world and contemptuous of 
it, the sole virtue they admire is courage, the only taunt 
they fear is the reproach of cowardice. 


With the opening of the new term at Hollysea Gram- 
mar School, staffed by the old, the incompetent and 
physically unfit, a new boy, a young Jewish refugee 
from Vienna, strikes up a friendship with John Curlew. 
Through John’s uneasy sponsorship he becomes a mem- 
ber of the gang, though forced to put up with the 
cruelty, prejudice and persecution to which youth is 
prone. The gang decides to do battle with a rival group 
of village boys. Due to Mark’s cowardice the gang is 
worsted in the ensuing fray and is branded with the 
humiliating title, “The Custard Boys.” They hold a 
summary courtmartial to decide the fate of Mark. John 
is induced to betray him into their hands and the story 
Moves to its tragic finale. 
Though this is a first novel, it is written with economy 
of effort and unerring aim. While it is a book about 
boys, it is not a book for boys. Rather it is an adult 
Penetrating study of boys in their early teens, their 
moods and uncertainties, their rebellion and depend- 
ence, and the motives that sway them. There is a 
somewhat cynical depreciation of the cult of hero wor- 
ship and of the glorification of war, to which boys easily 
fall victims. Apparently. the conclusion of the author 
is that absolute pacificisra is the only course to follow. 

owever there can be evils worse than war. Suitable 
for discriminating adults. 

E. G. Jacklin, S.J., 


University of Scranton 
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Simon, Pierre-Henri An End to Glory 
Harper. Aug. 16,1961. 154p. $3.00. (Ila) 


This novel, translated from the French by Humphrey 
Hare, is in the form of a conversation between two 
veterans of the French Army of World War II. One 


says nearly nothing. The other is Jean de Larsan, who 
went from Blitzkreig to prison camp to the Resistance 
to North Africa and to Indochina in his 20 years of 
service. Jean has resigned his commission, “Broken in 
spirit and exhausted by carrying out honestly and in- 
telligently his soldier’s duty of saving mankind.” 


During the conversation all aspects of France’s wars 
are examined from various points of view. The Saint- 
Cyr graduate, the conscript, the native soldier, and the 
chaplain—all have their moment to discuss war, colon- 
ialism, brutality, torture of prisoners, the conflict be- 
tween East and West, and France’s role in the present 
international system. All the big and important ques- 
tions get asked in this book and a sincere and penetrat- 
ing answer is given to most of the problems. Many of 
the difficulties are insoluble and one can only pity the 
soldier and the colonial trapped in an explosive mo- 
ment-of history, victims of our times. 


Big block paragraphs, page after page, make this a 
difficult book to read. The matter of France’s empire 
and her wars and her colonies makes this a book one 
cannot hurry through. Perhaps a Tolstoi could find a 
narrative to illuminate this 20th-century story of a 
world at war. Perhaps our world is structually too 
complex for narrative in the usual sense. All-in-all, 
is an absorbing, important work. Most heartening sign 
of all is the author’s deep consciousness and under- 
standing of spiritual values. Greater books may be 
written on war, colonialism and brutality; but none will 
contradict the truths contained here. Recommended 


to adult readers. 
Stephen J. Laut, S.J., Ph.D., 
Wheeling College 


* * * 


de la Fere, Natala Soupe du Jour 
Putnam. Aug. 21,1961. 192p. $3.50. (IIb) 


The Miredos, Papa, Maman, Marie and Antoinette, 
(bovine girls slightly beyond the age of eligibility), and 
young Louis Pierre were a fine upstanding French peas- 
ant family until the disaster occurred which put them 
all under a curse—a dramatic, crushing sense of sin. 
As Louis, the narrator, announces in the first sentence 
of this macabre little story, “my family was never the 
same after drinking Grandmother Miredo.” 


It was all Tante Emilie’s fault, when Grandmother 
Miredo died suddenly while visiting her daughter in 
America, her final wish was that she be buried on the 
ancestral farm. Close fisted Tante Emilie had Grand- 
mother reduced to ashes and sent her back in an en- 
velope marked “Special Soup Powder.” Madame So- 
longe, the village postmistress, delivered the explana- 
tory letter three days late, after Maman had cooked 
Grandmother into an excellent lentil soup. From that 
day forward, Grandmother Miredo with fiendish de- 
light wreaked her vengeance on the family. They could 
not go to church, for who would dare confess a mortal 
sin of such enormity. To expiate the crime, Antoinette 
and Marie gave up their lingering hopes of marriage 
and betook themselves (with dowry) into a cloistered 
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convent, thus leaving the farm triply impoverished, of 
farm hands and cash. The village suspected that the 
Miredos were responsible for the sudden death of the 
old pastor, who was beginning to ask embarrassing ques- 
tions. Worst of all, Tante Emilie arrives in person 
from America to inspect the grave where Grand- 
mother’s ashes were buried, and to claim her share of 
the family farm. Louis, who happened to be punished 
that fateful day, and did not eat the soup, felt rejected 
by his family. He adds to his secret vice of reading 
passionate romances the sin of implacable hatred for 
malevalent old Grandmather Miredo whom he blames 
for all their misfortunes, from drought to flood. 


It is a tribute to author Natala de la Fere’s skill that 
this fantastic little tale seems perfectly credible. Around 
the plot she weaves a delightful picture of a most en- 
gaging little boy who grows up, in these pages, into an 
appealing young man of real character, despite Grand- 
mother’s curse and the torrid romances. The atmos- 
phere of the primitive French village, and the sunny 
goodness of the new young priest who believes that 
Christians should love one another, also add to the 
charm of this very unusual little tour de force. 


Genevieve M. Casey, 
Detroit Public Library, 
Detroit, Michigan 


* * * 


Lawrence, Josephine The Amiable Meddlers 
Harcourt, Brace & World. July 26, 1961. 253p. $3.95. 
(1) 


Josephine Lawrence’s latest novel centers around two 
spinster dressmakers and their clients. Clients have a 
way of talking about their problems and, though the 
two ladies do not really hold with meddling, they find 
themselves becoming a little involved in their clients’ 
affairs. And if they gave fate a helping hand now and 
again, it is with the best and kindest intentions. When 
Jenny Faler, a fifteen-year-old orphan comes to live 
with them, she fits in beautifully in spite of her absent- 
mindedness and proves herself to be quite an amiable 
meddler too. 


The story Miss Lawrence has woven around her char- 
acters is not an earth-shaking one. It is gossipy in tone 
and is just the kind of tale that makes light summer 
reading. Easily and quickly read, it will probably be 
just as easily forgotten. Like a summer breeze it may 
prove to be refreshing for the moment, but leaves little 
or no impression. It will also probably be of more in- 
terest to women than men readers. 


Even though the author rarely probes below the sur- 
face, the reader will meet among the dressmakers’ 
clients and their friends many familiar characters. We 
find the modern progressive mother raising children in 
persuasive rather than authoritative fashion and run 
off her feet attending courses and meetings. There is 
the father, who sometimes loses his patience, and the 
bachelor uncle, who is more critical than helpful. Then 
there is the gossipy woman, whose tongue gets her into 
all sorts of trouble; and the benevolent spinster who has 
a kind heart, but the most shocking taste in clothes. 
Altogether there is quite a variety of characters and 
Miss Lawrence handles them in a skillful, experienced 
fashion and manages to hold a promise of happiness for 
each one of them at the conclusion of her story. 
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All in all, though this is not an impressive novel, it is 
a bright, happy one. It is entertaining rather than in- 
structive, but we feel sure that Miss Lawrence’s fans 
will not want to miss it. 


Mairin Elias, 
Garwood, New Jersey 
*x* * * 
Giles, Janice Holt Savanna 
Houghton, Mifflin. Aug. 14, 1961. 397p. $4.95. (IIb) 


Savanna is the sixth in a series of novels about the 
frontier, this one set in the Arkansas Territory, now 
Oklahoma. Savanna Fowler, an independent child 
whose first words were “By myself,” was the daughter 
of Matthew Fowler and Piney Cartwright. Matthew, 
a surveyor, had great dreams of the frontier, for which 
he had no preparation or qualification, and was never 
a successful farmer, though he loved “to discuss and 
argue and converse endlessly.” Piney, accustomed to 
her father’s brick home and many servants, tried vali- 
antly to make a gracious home of the four room cabin, 
to instill some of her own gentleness and refinement 
into her sons and daughter. She hated the harsh, un- 
friendly land as much as Savanna loved it, and wore 
herself to death, leaving Savanna motherless at thir- 
teen. 

At sixteen, Savanna married Thomas Brook, forty-five, 
captain in the cavalry, stationed at nearby Fort Smith. 
Completely happy with her devoted, indulgent hus- 
band, she bloomed and flourished, never quite forget- 
ting the scrimping and “scrabbling” poverty of her 
childhood. At her urging, Thomas resigned his com- 
mission to become the regimental sutler, and within 
a year had three thriving stores. Two years later he 
was dead of “the fever.” 

With her customary determination Savanna took over 
the stores, kept them going, and even made a small 
profit. But business was shaky with such competitors 
as Auguste Chouteau, with his far-flung lines of com- 
merce ,and mysterious, sinister Sam Houston. She made 
her home into a general store and meeting place for the 
men from the fort, with her slave Kizzy as chaperone. 
Life in and near a post is delineated—fierce loyalty to 
The Regiment, rivalry among the officers as well as 
among the wives, the love of many and the hatred of 
others for the desolate land and hard duty. 


After five years of running her own business, “playing 
God” with other people, and in general getting her own 
way, she married Sergeant Abe Lathrop, boyhood friend 
of her brothers. This marriage to a young, passionate 
scout proved stormier than life with Thomas. The 
mother of twin boys within the first year, Savanna 
continued to run things her way, after one bitter quarrel 
with Abe, resentful of his wife’s independence. 


The dangers inherent in this strong-minded independ- 
ence and ordering of others’ lives became apparent. 
The flaming love between her and Abe subsided to an 
ember, dampened by resentment. A young officer, 
censured for drinking and gambling, and sent out on 
an expedition by the colonel at Savanna’s insistence, 
returned to find his weak, thoughtless wife carrying 
another man’s child. The result was one death 
another lifetime dream destroyed. Her final coup, fol 
lowing The Regiment into Indian Territory, which s 
had always longed to see, resulted in several more 
deaths, including Abe’s. 
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Now the sole support of her children and slaves, her 
stores gone, her meager stocks worth not even one 
dollar, she resolved to sell Thomas’ wedding present, 
long, dangling, emerald earrings, that they might eat 
through the winter. Had she, she wondered, brought 
Thomas’ death early by her insistence on the stores? 
Would the enraged husband be alive were it not for 
her interference? Would not his rival still have his 
Army career? Would not Abe be still alive had she 
not followed the soldiers into the wilderness? But still, 
her proud independence strengthened, she resolved not 
to sell the earrings, to manage “by herself.” 


At the book’s end Savanna is awaiting the return of her 
long-time friend David Holt, realizing that her future 
lies with his. 
As a frontier Scarlett O’Hara, Savanna is a woman to 
remember. Mrs. Giles has evoked the atmosphere and 
“feel” of frontier life, obviously by personal research. 
(Hollywood should snap this up—one can almost hear 
the music swelling, see the wide-screen technicolor.) 
Some of the passages dealing with relationships in mar- 
riage make it more suitable for adults than adolescents, 
though there is no unseemly graphic detail. The char- 
acter of the heroine is well-developed, and certainly 
the book is interesting. A map of the Arkansas Terri- 
tory appears on the end papers. 

M. O'C. Moriarty, 

Falls Church, Virginia 


* * * 


The Great Fortune 
Doubleday. July 14, 1961. 296p. $3.95. (Ila) 


On October 8, 1940, German troops occupied Rumania. 
This novel, set in Bucharest, deals with the period of 
time preceding the occupation, from 1939 until after 
the fall of Paris in 1940. It is as much a story of a city 
and an era as it is a story of the people involved. 


When Guy Pringle brought his bride, Harriet, to Bucha- 
rest where he was to resume his teaching at the Uni- 
versity, refugees were already streaming out of Ger- 
many and Poland, but the war news was quickly for- 
gotten at gay parties, at which Harriet found Guy al- 
most too gregarious. She would have preferred more 
time alone with her husband and she rather resented 
the excessive demands of his friends. As it was, she 
was often lonely. Clarence Lawson, one of Guy’s 
friends, offers her some companionship, which she ac- 
cepts, and finally some rather hesitant advances, which 
she brushes aside with candor and determination. 


Harriet also has to deal with Sophie who, before Har- 
tiet’s arrival, had tried to win Guy, less for himself 
than for his British passport. Guy pities Sophie and 
would like the two women to be friends, an absurd 
idea which both deplore. Guy remains singularly de- 
tached from Sophie’s proffered intimacies, but Harriet, 
while trying to be noble. rankles inside. 

Far and away the most interesting character in the 
book, and the one who provides tragicomic overtones, 
is Prince Yakimov, an itinerant and indigent noble 
Whose perpetual lack of funds does not prevent him 
tom trying to continue living “the good life.” “Poor 
old Yaki,” as he calls himself, personifies the spirit of 
the country in his refusal to recognize that his world 
Is vanishing, thus echoing Rumania’s complacency in 
the face of Germany’s ambition. 


Manning, Olivia 
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Actually all this “fiddling while Rome burns” is the 
theme of the book. While the feel and flavor of the 
city is expertly caught, among the characters no par- 
ticular problem is posed and none resolved. Harriet 
states in closing that “The great fortune is life itself. 
We must preserve it.” This sounds a bit lofty, since, 
even after the fall of Paris, neither the Pringles nor their 
friends seem anxious to flee Rumania. However the 
publisher states that this is the first volume of a trilogy, 
so presumably the reader can await further develop- 
ments, if sufficiently concerned. 


Angela Ambrose, 


Moline, Illinois 
*x* * * 


Treece, Henry Jason 
Random House. Aug. 9, 1961. 382p. $4.95. (Ila) 


Adults who enjoy such violence-packed TV shows as 
“The Untouchables,” such colossal derring-do specta- 
cles as those starring Steve Reeves and, in general, any 
high adventure story will be enthralled by Henry 
Treece’s reworking of the Jason legend. This remark 
is made in no disparaging sense, for those who abhor 
violence in life as well as in fiction, who shy away from 
lust, jealousy, daring, homosexuality, will be equally 
— by the action-packed pages of this excellent 
novel. 


Mr. Treece may seem to have had an easy task before 
him, to retell the fortunes of Jason and his quest on the 
Argo, his relations with Hercules, Atalanta of Calydon, 
Hypsipyle, Medea, and countless others. Take the 
skeleton of the plot and fill it in? Well, the author 
has not only filled in what looks like a preposterous 
story, but he has made it so entrancing, so real that he 
brings you into another world which you are bound to 
accept as real. You come to believe that what the 
Oracle at Delphi says must come true, that people 
somehow read your mind and know all about you. 


The main satisfaction, however, comes from Mr. 
Treece’s admirable style. Being a poet, he weaves sen- 
tences and paragraphs that have the feeling of poetry, 
strongly rhythmical, and intensely imagistic. The vio- 
lence, the killings, the shocking incidents are raised to 
a high plane so that no reader, squeamish though he 
may be, can take exception to Mr. Treece’s artful nar- 


ration. 
Arthur MacGillivray, S.]., 


Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


* * * 


Savage, Thomas Trust in Chariots 
Random House. Aug. 17,1961. 273p. $3.95. (IV) 


The publisher tells us that here we have an authentic 
comedie humaine. But it seems to me that there must 
be something wrong with one who reads Trust in 
Chariots as a comedy; tragedie humaine would seem 
more apt and properly descriptive of the book. It is a 
sad, sad story of little people going nowhere and, for 
the most part, stubbing their toes constantly en route. 
Sheldon and Pal are naturals, in the sense of “sons of 
nature”; they are a father and son apart combination, 
two good heathens with motivation no higher than the 
sky. Eddie and Marianne are just common, of the 
earth and earthy. Janie is a nice eight-year-old kid. 
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Several passing characters are well done, but with as 
little depth as a newspaper cartoon. 


Mr. Savage writes a “hard” novel, difficult to follow 
and difficult to read. His thought processes are not 
simple and, at times, they are confused and confusing. 
His language flow is bumpy, perhaps ultra modern, but 
certainly not smooth. The volume, a lengthy one for 
its story line, is replete with undecipherable parables, 
allegories and pseudo-symbols. Of himself he once 
wrote: “If I could wish for one thing for my two sons 
and my daughter, I would wish them absolute con- 
fidence in the small, hard core of Self, and never to 
forget that everybody is essentially alone. Then they 
wouldn’t have to worry much about being hurt.” May- 
be these sentences epitomize Savage’s philosophy. This 
novel would seem to confirm it; but, as I said before, 
it is a sad book. Occasionally the language is vulgar, 
often coarse, now and then obscene; but, worst of all, 


subtly blasphemous. 
Matthew H. Meighan, C.SS.R., 
New York, New York 


* * * 


Prescott, Orville (Editor) The Undying Past 
Doubleday. Aug. 25 ,1961. 623p. $7.50. (Ila) 

A book editor for the daily New York Times who has 
earned a distinguished reputation in literary criticism, 
Mr. Prescott has compiled an anthology of some forty 
excerpts from the best historical fiction of the last cen- 
tury, from Defoe, Dickens, Scott, Hawthorne and Mel- 
ville to Conrad and Kipling, A. B. Guthrie, Tolstoy, 
Graves, Wilder, Wolfe and Roberts and Richter. But 
the best pieces are those written in the last half-century, 


HEADLINERS 
Title and Classification Author Review Date 
FICTION 
The Agony and the Ecstasy (IIb) Stone Apr. 1, ’61 
To Kill a Mockingbird (Ila) Lee July 15, ’60 
Mila 18 (IIb) Uris June 15, ’61 
The Edge of Sadness (Ila) O’Connor June 15, ’61 
The Winter of Our Discontent (Ila) Steinbeck July 15, ’61 
The Carpetbaggers (IV) Robbins June 15, 1961 
The Last of the Just (Ila) Schwarz-Bart Nov. 15, ’60 
Rembrandt (1) Schmitt July 1, 1961 
A Burnt-Out Case (Ila) Greene Mar. 1, ’61 
Mothers and Daughters (IV) Hunter June 1, 1961 
A Shooting Star (III) Stegner June 1, ’61 
A Journey to Matecumbe (Ila) Taylor May 1, ’61 
Hawaii (IIb) Michener Dec. 1, ’59 
Advise and Consent (IIb) Drury Aug. 15, ’59 
NON-FICTION 

The Rise and Fall of the Third 

Reich (Ila) Shirer Nov. 1, 60 
A Nation of Sheep (1) Lederer May 15, ’61 
The New English Bible: 

New Testament Apr. 1, 61 
Ring of Bright Water (1) G. Maxwell Mar. 1, ’61 
Russia and the West Under Lenin 

and Stalin (Ila) Kennan June 1, ’61 
The Making of the President- 

1960 (Ila) White Aug. 1, 1961 
Life With Women and How 

to Survive It (IIb) Peck May 15, ’61 
Fate is the Hunter (1) Gann Feb. 15, 1961 
Sketches from Life (1) Acheson June 1, 61 
Reality in Advertising (1) Reeves July 15, 1961 
Gifts of ies 2 (lla) Rama Rau June 15, 1961 
Music of the Spheres (Ila) Murchie June 15, ’61 
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proving that historical fiction is not all buxom hussies 
and bastard blades, but that sound historical research 
combined with a sure imagination can recreate periods 
as far from the present as the death of Alcibiades near- 
ly 2400 years ago. d it is again impressive to note 
how many of the best historical works are by women 
authors: Undset, Oldenbourg, H. F. M. Prescott, Mary 
Renault, Hope Muntz, Helen Waddell. Mr. Prescott’s 
scope covers various stages in the age of Western civili- 
zation from the end of the golden age of Athens, 
through Rome and the Middle Ages, up to and includ- 
ing the American Civil War. All told there are 46 
excerpts from historical novels, each able to stand by 
itself, even apart from its context. Only three authors 
are represented by two selections, Conrad Richter, 
Merejkowski, and Dickens. The list of 40 other authors 
is impressive, and the book itself will make an admi- 
rable gift item. 


. = 


Hitchcock, Alfred (Editor) 
Stories for Late at Night 
Random House. Aug. 17, 1961. 469p. $5.95. (IIb) 


Mr. Hitchcock, who has earned a reputation for the 
macabre is credited as editor of this collection of 21 
short stories, 2 novelettes, and 1 complete novel, which 
are here assembled without benefit of introduction or 
editorial comment, and only a grateful acknowledgment 
of “the invaluable assistance of one Robert Arthur in 
the preparation of this volume.” Presumably, this is 
the Robert Arthur who authored the first in appear- 
ance of the short stories, “Death is a Dream.” Terror 
and fright are the keynotes to stories that range from 
the bizarre to the nightmarish. Most nightmarish is 
probably Margaret Millar’s novel “The Iron Gates.” 
But folk who like to scare themselves silly or chilly or 
both will relish the collection. Others are warned that 
the ghoulish is included with the ghastly. 


* * * 


Gallico, Paul 
Further Confessions of a Story Writer 
Doubleday. Aug. 18, 1961. 443p. $4.95. (IIb) 


Newspaperman, sports writer, successful supplier of 
magazine fiction for nearly thirty popular years, Paul 
Gallico dips into rich experierice to produce a one-man 
anthology with autobiographical introduction and run- 
ning commentary compounded of reminiscence, analy- 
sis, advice and a measure of dispassionate evaluation. 


The twenty stories selected range through the author's 
repertoire of slang and sentiment, fact and fantasy. 
Those dealing with reporters and their habitat are pet- 
haps the surest—or is it the facility with which the 
special language is wielded that awes us? McKabe, 
Expense Account, The Roman Kid come through with 
a ring of authenticity that is missing in the straight ro 
mances like The Enchanted Doll, The Glass Door, The 
Silver Swans. The thread of humor is genuine, and 
the comic effects are most fully realized where they are 
most frankly preposterous, as in Did You See the Coro- 
nation? and The Awful Secret of M. Bonneval. Sub 
tlety is not part of Mr. Gallico’s stock in trade; glibness 
is. Judgment, though, must be made within the con 
text—the Daily News as fledging ground recalled with 
nostalgia and admiration, and the Saturday Evening 
Post as goal achieved after long aspiration—and look 
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not for Jamesian rendering but for the “slick” formula 
that sells. 

Two rather interesting features of this story-teller’s 
confessions are the technical sidelights interspersed 
throughout the introductory matter, and the evidence 
of artistic conscience struggling in a commercial whirl- 
pool. Some quotations will be apposite: 


It is the characteristic of the formula story that the basic pat- 
tern of the story remains static. Only the scene and incidents 
change. . . . To the writer or storymaker the challenge comes 
in trying to fit new ideas, new backgrounds, and new “char- 
acters into this pattern and keeping it ever fresh so that the 
reader is never aware he is reading a formula story. He just 
feels comfortable and knows he is enjoying himself. (pp. 
167-168.) 

You may quarrel with an editor over differences with regard 
to what he and you consider entertaining, but not with his 
motive, which is honest in every respect, including that 
cardinal sin which is known as pandering to public taste. I 
see nothing particularly wrong with public taste or in pander- 
ing to it from the point of view of the editor who is charged 
with putting together and selling a volume every week or 
every month. If he fails to meet public taste, circulation falls 
off and he loses his job. (p. 441.) 

I like editors even though their idiom frequently cheapens 
me. In discussing what they are about to buy or what they 
have on hand in the shop, they frequently talk about our 
work as a commodity, like so much hamburger or so many 
yards of cloth. Then I find that I, who have so often con- 
sidered my own work as just that, a commodity to be ex- 
changed for the wherewithal to live, am having my feelings 
hurt. I want them to consider me as an artist and poet and 
not as a pants-maker or sausage-manufacturer. (p. 433.) 


Even with the cards so plainly on the table one feels 


that Mr. Gallico has done himself a disservice in pre- 
senting such a bulk of writing that does not come up 


to the stylistic level of The Snow Goose or the appeal 
of Mrs. ’arris. The tyro, besides being instructed about 
the usefulness of agents and the ways of the editorially 
great, may also learn by example some of the pitfalls 


of the profession. Taken individually the stories em- 
body no soul-shaking vision but quality as innocuous 
casual entertainment (only Flood and a line or so of 
The Glass Door remove the collection from the “gen- 
eral reading” category.) But scanned in close succes- 
sion they reveal overworked devices and a certain tired- 
ness of the descriptive faculties, although the dialogue 
generally manages to stand on its own. Specimens of 
really poor writing could be excerpted, but nor without 
unfairness to a normally careful craftsman who has oc- 
casionally been betrayed into overproduction. 

Mother Mary Anthony, S.H.C.]., 

Rosemont College, 

Rosemont, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Caldwell, Erskine Men and Women 
Little, Brown. Aug. 23,1961. 313p. $4.50. (IIb) 


Mr. Caldwell asked Mr. Collins to select the best short 
stories from the 150 which Mr. Caldwell had written. 
This book is the result. Mr. Collins is a Professor of 
English at M.L.T. He himself contributes a nice little 
preface to the book in which he explains why Mr. 
Caldwell’s books have such great appeal. (Over sixty- 
one million copies have been sold.) 


In this preface it is shown that the off-beatness of the 
characters and the treatment of their sexual mores is 
not the reason for this popularity despite the common 
opinion to that effect. His power is sought more in 
is courage and honesty; plus a certain appeal to the 
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subconscious which makes Caldwell a “Superrealist”— 
which seems to be a first cousin to Dali’s former school. 
Added to this is Caldwell’s humor and ability to 


dupe us. 


The book contains sixteen stories written over a period 
of 32 years. They are arranged in an unusual order— 
according to the seven ages of man; stories concerned 
with youth progressing to old age. No reason is given 
for this order, which doesn’t seem to add anything to 
the book. No mention is made of when the story was 
written or where it was first published. There must 
be a very strong reason for this departure from so im- 
portant an aspect. 


In reading these stories we marveled at how well Cald- 
well has mastered the art of beginning a story. He 
clamps onto the reader’s interest right from the first 
few sentences. His weakness lies in this that he can- 
not hold the interest. The reader’s mind wanders and 
stays around mainly to satisfy the curiosity which the 
good beginning has aroused. The why of this is hard 
to explain but the fact is all to evident. 


Are these stories “preoccupied with sex”? The answer 
is that they are not. It seems that time had moved on 
and what was once “honest and courageous” has be- 
come usual, for better or for worse. Although Mr. 
Collins rejects the view that Caldwell leaned heavily 
on sex for his popularity the fact remains that he has 
not been hitting the best seller list recently. In other 
words he is not appealing to the people who buy books 
at the present time. Perhaps they feel that he is no 
longer courageous? Courage in portraying sex seems to 
have long ago reached the ultimate. 


Mr. Caldwell does inject race into this volume in two 
of his stories. In one a white policeman shoots a 
colored man for no reason. In another a very fine 
colored man is murdered by his white neighbors for 
not allowing a white man to bea: him up. Perhaps 
these things actually occurred. If they did, they are 
deplorable but Caldwell’s stories are not going to help 
the situation. They incite to counter-violence. They 
serve only to feed the fires of race hatred. 


To sum up—a book of short stories is under a big dis- 
advantage because it is a book of short stories. We 
read to escape to another world but short stories bounce 
us back to reality. Secondly, in reading the book only 
two of the stories really held us. This is a bad average, 


NOTICE: 


Due to delay in the installation of new 
transformers for the electrical system of the 
University campus, the building in which 
the addressograph and mailing apparatus for 
BEST SELLERS is housed was without cur- 
rent for a period from August 12 to 22, thus 
causing a delay in the mailing of the August 
15 issue. Our apologies to our subscribers 
for any inconvenience caused by this delay. 
This issue, September 1, should reach them 
in the usual time. 
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two out of sixteen—not good enough for a financial or 


time investment. 
James Ball, S.J., 
Buffalo, New York 


* * * 


Bethnal Green 


Fisher, Michael 
251p. $3.95. 


Holt, Rinehart & Winston. Aug. 28, 1961. 
(IIb) 

Ricky Flint is a guitar-playing 22-year-old son of a dock 
worker who lives in that eastward section of London 
north of Liverpool station and lying between Stepney 
and Hackney which is known as Bethnal Green. The 
section was heavily damaged by bombings in 1940-41 
and is a rundown respectable working class quarter. 
Ricky is employed by a department store, planted there 
by Jack Immelmann as inside man to disconnect the 
burglar alarm system for a planned robbery of the store. 
But Ricky falls in love with a pathetic Irish waif whom 
he (aptly enough) calls his “Alley Cat.” The problem 
then is, loving Cat, can he go through with the rob- 
bery in which, by this time, he has his truck-driver 
brother-in-law involved? The moral tone of the novel 
is gutter low, although the implications of honesty amid 
squalor and of loyalty against deceit are moral enough. 
As a picture of people without faith in anything but 
their common humanity, it is accurate enough. One’s 
reaction to the story is only, “The pity of it all!” The 
author is a surgeon who worked in a Bethnal Green 
hospital. 


* * * 


Hastings, Michael The Frauds 
Orion Press. July 24,1961. 278p. $3.95. (IIb) 

This is another import from Britain which explores the 
seamy, Hogarthian aspects of life in South London in 
the section between Clapham and Dulwich, and in- 
troduces Nicholas O’Manney, a young fellow just back 
from army service, his effeminate brother Tommy, a 
mongoloid idiot named Hubbart, and a colored minister 
from South Africa named Gerry Volk who has a repu- 
tation for “miracles.” 


The novel is a succession of petty thievery, aduitery, 
homosexuality and gin drinking. It has practically no 
literary value and can be considered only as a kind of 
case history of the decay of one section of modern 
British, or at least London, morality. 


* * * 


Non-Fiction 


Vaughan, Richard There is a River 
Dutton. Aug. 23,1961. 191p. $3.50. (I) 

In these troubled times it is something of a relief 
(escape, if you will) to meet with a quiet, charming 
book which reflects another, older world: a world where 
there was peace, and content, and simplicity. Just such 
a book is There is a River by the Welsh author, Richard 
Vaughan. Here we have an autobiography which re- 
minds us in some ways of the less flamboyant prose 
pieces of the late Dylan Thomas: a book charged with 
love for the land and the folkways of a rural people. 


Mr. Vaughan grew up in Wales during the first decades 
of the present century; his story concludes with his 
attaining his sixteenth birthday, and it is basically the 
growth of a boy from childhood to adolescence which 
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is of major concern to the author. Adolescence and its 
pangs and problems have attracted the attention of 
many contemporary writers, most of whom have over- 
stated the difficulties of the period and have been al- 
most clinical in their analysis of signs and symptoms. 
Vaughan, however, with a delicate touch rare in to 
day’s literature, sums it all up in a very few words: 
words which tell the whole story. He, who as a child, 
had made the river and the mountain of his South 
Wales parish the very center of his existence, has 
reached his sixteenth year: 


As I heard my name called, I saw the girl who was sitting 
next to her brother in the trap. The light from the inn 
showed up the rose-coloured beret, the dark hair, and the 
profile I had never quite forgotten ... 


I was sixteen, the moon was full; but the mountain and the 

river no longer mattered. 
It is always dangerous to use that much over-used ad- 
jective “beautiful”; but There is a River can only be 
described as a beautiful book. It is a book to own and 
return to. Highly recommended for all readers, this 
short autobiography well merits the acclaim it has al- 
ready received in Britain. 


Stephen P. Ryan, Ph.D., 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


Brennan, Donald G. (Editor) 
Arms Control, Disarmament and National 
Security 

Braziller. June 15,1961. 475p. $6.00. (Ila) 


This volume is recommended to advanced adult readers 
only on account of its highly intellectual content and 
style, which are quite beyond the average run of readers. 


It seems that the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters last year sponsored a special issue of its publica- 
tion, Daedalus, devoted to the topic which is the title 
of this book. The contents of that issue, edited by the 
guest-editor of that issue, are said to have been in great 
demand, so with the same editor they have been 
touched up a bit by the original authors of the various 
“chapters” and brought up to date, and now issued in 
permanent book form. The twenty-four separate chap- 
ters are written by the same number of separate con- 
tributors, a very high proportion of whom bear the 
stamp of Harvard and M.I.T. and specially sponsored 
study groups of the vicinity of Cambridge and Boston. 
When folk like these attempt in less than 500 pages 
to produce “a fairly comprehensive exposition of the 
subject of arms control” with routes and obstacles to 
that end, the result is likely to be very tight thinking 
and very tight writing. This volume is consequently 
and quite naturally demanding of the most severe con- 
centration in the reading and intellectual concentration. 
Expert after expert in science, politics, economics, intet- 
national law, discuss the arms race, the danger of 
nuclear war, in almost philosophical terms of analysis 
and appreciation. The only chapter which is written 
with average readability is one by a newspaperman who 
does an excellent narrative on the whole story of new 
weapons of war and negotiations about them since 


1945. 


This is not to say that the book is not worth reading. 
it is. It forms a convenient summary of the worl 
situation which well-informed people should under 
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stand. If it be true that there have been three really 
major technological revolutions in weapons since World 
War II and in the next decade there may be “two or 
three’ more of them, the problem deserves close and 
careful attention on the part of those highly educated 
men who can read and think at this level. This book 
is only one of a very great many which have appeared 
the past year or so on this subject. It is a worrisome 
subject, one critical at this day and age to the happiness 
of mankind if not to survival. 


In 1945, the book says, no nation had the capability of 
inflicting any damage worthy of the name on the 
United States. But now, fifteen years later, the Soviet 
Union could hit and kill tens of millions of our citizens, 
and by another decade could extinguish 90% of our 
population. If military forces be only the reflection of 
political hostilities, we must recognize that political co- 
operation between West and East is futile so long as 
there are divisive elements like the two Germanies, the 
two Koreas, the two Viet Nams, and the two Chinas. 
Are then, in Eisenhower’s phrase, these “two atomic 
colossi” doomed “to eye each other indefinitely across 
a trembling world” until a rising red tide in China up- 
sets the equilibrium, or some recalcitrance like that we 
get occasionally from France creates new political issues 
and upsets? Will thece be an “unpremeditated” or acci- 
dental war, or a “catalytic” war, or war by “escalation” 
unforeseen, except in the fervent imaginations of these 
writers? 
They have assumed partial or progressive arms limita- 
tions and have calculated stock-piles. They have as- 
sumed barriers to nuclear armaments and have devised 
different types of inspection procedures and enforce- 
ment sanctions. They are sometimes hard to follow 
through their 1, 2, 3 proposals, their 1, 2, 3, 4 kinds of 
wars, and their Type I, II, III deterrences. It is difficult 
to understand how preparations for a “limited” con- 
ventional type of warfare may in one instance be con- 
sidered a deterrent to nuclear catastrophe, and in the 
next a mere step toward it. It is difficult to follow the 
authors through the processes of setting up and knock- 
ing down straw men. Like this: 
“This may mean that once a potential arms-control system is 
dissected into sufficiently small pieces to apply the right 
kind of analysis, we shall have more individual bargaining 
counters too small and too biased for the negotiating process.” 
There is even included a chapter of a psychologists’ 
thoughts on the possible effectiveness of unilateral dis- 
armament, which takes awfully close reading to’ com- 


prehend. 
Col. Elbridge Colby,USA (Ret.) 
Washington, D.C. 


* * * 


Cochran, Bert The Cross of the Moment 
Macmillan. Aug. 14,1961. 267p. $5.00. (Ila) 


This is a bold, perhaps reckless, plunge into the proposi- 
tion that America must plan her economic future, and 
Must give up insistence on the predominant role of 
Private investment and private enterprise in plans for 
assistance to developing nations. Is this an accommo- 
dation to Communism? Is it an abandonment of de- 
mocracy and free enterprise? These are not the ques- 
tions, answers to which will solve America’s problems 
or the problems of the free or uncommitted worlds. 

ese problems are so vast and complicated that they 
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are not understood, by philosophers, planners, states- 
men, or professors of whatever disciplines may have 
connections with them. The great problems pose other 
problems. Who is involved? What must be done? 
Can the whole business be reduced to the simple alter- 
native of drifting in awe of the situation, or deciding 
and acting upon imperfect intelligence and seeing what 
happens? 


It may be assumed that a man who attempts to treat 
of such a complicated situation should be allowed lee- 
way in the selection of his facts, their relationship and 
significance, and the manner of their presentation. This 
thought must have struck our author in the earliest 
stages of the preparation of his work. Leeway was his 
first appeal. It stays with him throughout. This re- 
viewer rejects many of his facts, their relationship and 
significance, and resents the style of their presentation. 
In spite of all this, there is thought in the book. A 
great problem is presented as well as it might be. No- 
body will ge seriously hurt by reading about it because 
the main thesis is bolstered by arguments, however frail, 
and facts, however far fetched, as reliable as any which 
may be adduced in the present period of confusion. 
To this reviewer the style seemed unnecessarily flip. 
Flippancy is the device used to attempt to bolster very 
weak premises. 


The worst thing about the book is its address. To whom 
or for whom was it written? Flip, undocumented as- 
sumptions are annoying to professional readers. On 
the other hand, the mass of name-dropping off-handed 
references to commentary and scholarship will com- 
pletely battle the average reader. It is almost as though 
they were prepared for careful memorization and repe- 
tition before or after the second cocktail at a party. 


Now what is good about this book? The thought. As 
understood by this reviewer, the thought is that, after 
World War II victorious America will not have an 
American century or a pax Americana. Americans 
don’t know or care about this. All they know is that 
things aren’t the same as they were. Things are run 
down and there is no Charism or leadership to start 
them up again. But the nation, leader of the Western 
world, is confronted with the opposition of the Soviet 
complex. Here is a challenge, possibly a blessing. Thus 
far we have failed in our efforts. The means and in- 
struments which have made us great no longer serve 
their purpose as they have in the past. They will not 
serve the purpose of the developing nations. There- 
fore we must adapt, use, and improve those means and 
instruments which will serve our purpose, even though 
it appears that the Soviets have got there first with 
them. The ugly words are planning, controls, and non- 
private capitalization. We must realize our potential, 
politically, socially, and economically. If we do this, 
we will become so strong that we will be able to aid 
and inspire the developing nations and they will look 
to us rather than the Soviet bloc, so that ultimately the 
world balance of power will be in our favor. The whole 
trick is to realize the American potential. Cochran says 
maybe this can be accomplished under the leadership 
of our young new chief executive but he doesn’t say 
how. 

This is all very good. It is a good thing to say what the 


book says. It is a public service to say so. Somehow 
the word must get through to our elites, our intelli- 
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gentia, our inspired classes and masses, even the cock- 
tail circuit. The book can be read with pleasure by 
those uncritical enough to accept its premises, but read- 
ing the book is a stiff price to pay for getting the word 
on the part of those who expect logical argumentation. 


The Pennsylvania State University 
Robert E. O’Brien, Ph.D., 


* * * 


Editors of Consumer Reports The Medicine Show 
Simon and Schuster. Aug. 14, 1961. 250p. $3.95. (Ila) 
Carson, Gerald One for a Man, Two for a Horse 
Doubleday. Aug. 25, 1961. 128p. (9"x1212") $6.50. 
(Ila) 

Subtitled “A Pictorial History, Grave and Comic, of 
Patent Medicines,” Gerald Carson’s compilation of 
methods of advertising the nostrums and specifics men 
and women administer to themselves age after age is 
amusing in itself; but reveals also that, although some 
refinement and subtlety has been introduced, the basic 
“pitch” of the patent-medicine salesmen is still the 
same: frighten the booboiserie into thinking they have 
symptoms of something fatal, promise anything and 
everything, from instant relief from headache to reju- 
venation. Any laughter at what our grandfathers and 
fathers fell for in buying cleciric belts, snake oil, hair 
restorer, liver pills, blood tonics, becomes somewhat 
rueful when one realizes how similar are the claims 
and promises of today’s medicine merchants on TV 
and in the same sort of magazines that flourished a 
couple of generations ago. Pills and pomades, extracts 
and essences, panaceas of all kinds are easily peddled, 
one realizes, to people who fear for their health and 
their vigor and their beauty. 

Quite another and far more valuable book is the com- 
pilation of critiques of modern pharmaceuticals and 
cosmetics published by Consumer Reports through 
Simon and Schuster. With rare objectivity and sound 
sense and science, the claims of medicine manufacturers 
for various brands of palliatives and “miracle” drugs 
are examined and spelled out for the susceptible public. 
Everything from aspirin to tranquillizers, diet fads, eye- 
washes, hair dye and conditioners, reducing drugs, vita- 
min additives, hormones, antibiotics, sleeping pills, skin 
medicaments and sun-tan lotions, deodorants, laxatives, 
are examined and evaluated, in no uncertain terms, and 
it is to be hoped that every family will, at least through 
its responsible members, read and familiarize itself with 
the contents of The Medicine Show. Besides a good 
index for easy reference, the book has also a sound 
chapter on stocking the family medicine chest, one on 
the choice of a family doctor, and one on the selection 
of a hospital in case of need. 


The relentless flim-flam spewed out by TV commer- 
cials and by expensive advertising in all media of com- 
munication needs such an antidote as is presented in 
The Medicine Show, and it is heartily recommended 
herewith. 

* * * 


Sitwell, Sacheverell Golden Wall and Mirador 
World. Aug. 14,1961. 286p. $7.50. (Ila) 

This book is a study in contrasts as Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell shares with his readers his “travels and observa- 
tions” in South America. The book is divided into two 
sections: the first, dealing with Peru and its environs; 
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the second, dealing in part with Central America. The 
reader is taken from the artificiality of Miami airport 
to the awesome beauty, and simplicity of Lima, Machu 
Picchu, Cuzco, Puno, La Paz, and Quito, thence to 
Bogota, Havana, Antiqua, and finally Uxmal. He sees 
the art, architecture (Indian and Spanish), and the pic- 
turesque terrain of these cities; he meets the descend- 
ants of an antique civilization and those of its con- 
queror; he enjoys the wild plant and animal life wher- 
ever he goes; and he notes that each type of Indian is 
distinguished by the hat he or she is wearing. More 
over, he shares Mr. Sitwell’s physical discomort as he 
travels from place to place, especially the feeling of 
breathlessness as he traverses the heights of the Andes. 
Ultimately, he comes to the all important realization 
that South America is a place of beauty and wealth, 
squalor and poverty. 

After leaving South America and moving to Bogota, 
Havana, etc., he becomes aware of the vast difference 
between the ancient and the modern which is key- 
— by the gradual growth of the American type 

otel. 


In his descriptive passages Mr. Sitwell takes great pain | 


to give his readers each specific detail of that which 
he is depicting, whether it be a person, painting, plant, 
or antique church. Despite the vividness of his de- 


scriptions and despite the fact that there are excellent 7 


illustrations in this book, the reader still longs for a 
pictorial view of the specific object concerning which 
the author is talking. 

This book, the latest of Mr. Sitwell’s works, although 
encyclopedic in scope, is most interesting as it brings 
to light the life, art and cultural aspirations of South 
America. In fact, it is a very timely production. 

Robert A. Lodge, Ph.D., 


University of Scranton 
* * * 


Almedingen, E.M. Catherine Empress of Russia 
Dodd, Mead. Aug. 19, 1961. 312p. $5.00. (Ila) 


In 1745, when only sixteen, Catherine the Great mar- 
ried the grand-nephew of Peter the Great. Both had 
come from Germany but, while he despised the Rus 
sians, Catherine identified herself with them complete. 
ly. She renounced the Lutheran for the Orthodox 
Church, quickly mastered their difficult language, and 
became so proficient in Russian history as later to write 
a book on this subject. The marriage, therefore, was 
doomed from the very beginning. A few days after her 
husband ascended the throne as Peter III in 1762, Cath 
erine, who had ingratiated herself with some army of- 
ficers, had his deposed, imprisoned and murdered, and 
proclaimed herself as the Empress of Russia. 


Catherine never married again, though she reigned for | 


34 years. But she made no secret of her love affairs 
with a number of men, each of whom she richly re 
warded after she had grown tired of them. She re 
garded the Orthodox Church in Russia merely as 2 
branch of the State, though she posed as the champion 
of its members in Poland and the Turkish empire. As 
an assiduous reader of Voltaire, Rousseau and d‘Alem- 
bert, she began her government with some grandiose 
plans for the liberation of the peasants. But the opposi 
tion of the nobility proved too strong and, under her, 
the number of persons reduced to serfdom actually it 
creased. The French Revolution frightened her 9 
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much that she banished to Siberia a writer named 
Raditchev for advocating the liberal ideas she herself 
had once proposed. In fact the dreaded Okhrana of 
the Czars and the OGPU of the Communists may be 
traced back to the measures she took in the last years of 
her reign. 

Her foreign policy aimed at expansion and was emi- 
nently successful. This was due to her ability to select 
capable leaders for the army and navy and to her lack 
of moral principles. As a result of her victory over the 
Turks she obtained the Crimea, free access to the Black 
Sea, and laid the basis for Russia’s hegemony in the 
Balkans which played a vital part in the World War of 
1914. By obtaining the lion’s share in the three divi- 
sions of Poland she brought her adopted country into 
the heart of Europe, and made it a power to be reck- 
oned with henceforth in world affairs. 


: This is by no means the definitive biography of Cath- 


erine the Great but an “imaginative re-creation” of her 
life. It contains no footnotes nor references to original 
documents or secondary works. Miss Almedingen is 
more concerned with the personal life of the great em- 
press: her relationship with Elizabeth, her predecessor 
on the throne, with her husband, her lovers, her chil- 
dren and grandchildren. Yet it gives us a good insight 
into the character of perhaps the greatest woman ruler 
in history, and awakens our sympathy for the ordinary 
Russian people who, neither in the eighteenth nor twen- 
tieth century, have ever enjoyed the blessing of de- 


Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
Santa Maria University, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 


* * * 


/ mocracy. 


Hindus, Maurice 
House Without a Roof: Russia After Forty-three 
Years of Revolution 
Doubleday. Aug. 18, 1961. 562p. $6.95. (I) 
The problem facing most writers who visit the Soviet 
Union these days is what to call their book, for a book 
there will be. So House Without a Roof is as good a 
title as any, for that is what the country appeared to 
Maurice Hindus during his two visits to that country 
since the death of Stalin. But a prolific writer needs 
much more. Hence, Hindus relies on many official 
Soviet sources in addition to his private observations 
for the material in this book. 


As was to be expected, the most interesting passages 
are those based on immediate observation. He speaks, 
for instance, of the Russian village, 


“There are, of course, new barns and granaries, new school- 
houses and houses of culture, other public buildings . . . But 
even in villages on the outskirts of Moscow the old izby 
(cottages) droop with decay and age: there are the same 
slovenly courtyards, the same tumbling fences around them 
cs a rain or the Spring thaw, the same deep mud” 
p. ¥ 


(Shades of Taman’ in Lermontov’s Hero of Our Time.) 
This quick glance off the beaten path, as many others, 
is good. That cannot be so easily said of his “back- 
ground material” for which, in good part, he had to 
depend on material supplied by his hosts. Getting to 
know the Academy of Sciences is at best not an easy 
task. Maurice Hindus did not succeed too well. To 
take just a small instance, the noted historians Grekov 
and Bakhruchin were never exiled, Hindus to the con- 
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trary notwithstanding (p. 362). I knew them well and 
I know their history. 

A final word of caution should be added with regard 
to some of the author’s generalizations. He visited sev- 
eral railroad stations in Leningrad—there are at least 
five. He found many new things and among these, 
“New also— astonishingly so— was the use of white 
bread by waiting peasant passengers. . . . Russia is 
rapidly becoming a wheat-bread-eating country” (p. 
29). To draw this conclusion on the basis of “peasant 
passengers”—who may not have been peasants (p. 29) 
—doesn’t appear warranted. The few real Soviet peas- 
ants who may have a chance to visit Leningrad from 
time to time most likely availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to eat the white bread sold in the stations or 
restaurants. Typical village fare still considers white 
bread a luxury. And Leningrad “peasants” are not 
typical of those scattered through the vast Soviet hinter- 
land. On the other hand, officials in the best restau- 
rants often call for the heavy “black” rye bread. 


But even with these defects, Maurice Hindus has writ- 
ten a very readable book especially because he has a 
basis for comparison. His early life was spent in a Rus- 
sian village. The “then and now” observations bring 
portions of his pages to real life. 

C. G. Krypton, 

Institute of Russian Studies, 

Fordham University 


* * * 


Allsop, Kenneth The Bootleggers and Their Era 
Doubleday. Aug. 16,1961. 383p. $4.95. (IIb) 


The critical breakdown in social standards and public 
morality which took place during the 14-year Prohibi- 
tion era is graphically described in this intense study 
of Chicago and the “Roaring Twenties.” Beginning 
with the original “anti-drunk crusade” which started 
back in 1850 and which 


“eighty years later was to find its victory turning, with melan- 
choly irony, into the source of prodigious vice, fantastic 
wealth for gangsters, and abundant death by submachine 
gun and poisonous counterfeit liquor”... . 
Allsop traces with skilled attention to fact and detail, 
the sordid history of the “noble experiment” through 
its blood-bespattered years to its death-knell with the 
passage of the 2lst Amendment in 1933. He has 
chosen Chicago as the locale of his study, not because 
Chicago was the only city in which bootlegging and 
vice flourished openly, but because that “toddling 
town” was the center of bootlegging and vice; because, 
as Alderman Robert Merrian is quoted as saying: 
“Chicago is unique. It is the only completely corrupt 
city in America.” 
Because of an incredible array of bootleggers, hijackers, 
vice-merchants and hoodlums of every description who 
marched through the action-filled pages of this book, 
it is suitable reading only for discriminating adults. 
Beginning with diamond-bedecked Big Jim Colisimo, 
first of the Prohibition era’s vice-overlords in Chicago 
who was most neatly dispatched by his lieutenant and 
successor Johnny (“I own the police”) Torrio—whom 
Herbert Asbury called “probably the nearest thing to 
a real mastermind this country has yet produced” and 
“the man who built the modern machine of outlawry 
. .. the first planner and administrator of crime in the 
context of twentieth-century capitalism” —there are 
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colorful chapters featuring the wild, ruthless, Sicilian- 
hating Dion O’Banion, the “old-fashioned” O’Donnell 
gang, Bugs Moran, (all enemies of the Torrio-Capone 
regime); vivid descriptions of the vicious Genna 
family, of Joseph Aiello, Jack Guslik, Johnny Scalise, 
Jake Lingle; along with a host of other hoodlums, in- 
cluding Frank (The Enforcer) Nitti, familiar to TV- 
viewers of “The Untouchables”; and finally, “the big 
fellow” himself, Al Capone, successor to Torrio, and 
the most feared, ruthless and powerful gangster in 
American history. 


At the height of his career in the late "Twenties and 
early "Thirties, Capone’s power was fabulous, his for- 
tune estimated in the ten-of-millions, his control of 
police and politicians almost absolute. The final five 
chapters of the book are devoted to the rise and fall 
of this incredible criminal, his organizational genius, his 
mastery of his empire, his control of the dread Mafia, 
his fantastic philosophy, and, finally, his destruction at 
the hands of the Federal authorities and his final lonely 
years as “the biggest of the has-beens.” 


The policy of “laxity and license” of flamboyant Chi- 
cago mayor “Big Bill” Thompson, which nurtured the 
unprecedented era of crime, is also studied, as are the 
workings of the Mafia. From start to finish, this highly 
readable book moves quickly from one melodramatic 
development to the next. For most it should prove 
highly informative and interesting. But one mild criti- 
cism: A brewer, referred to several times, who worked 
with and profited from the bootleggers, goes unnamed. 


Frank J. Corkery, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Vaughan-Thomas, Wynford 

Anzio: The Massacre at the Beachhead 
es Rinehart & Winston. Aug. 17, 1961. 243p. $5.00. 

a 

A British war correspondent who witnessed the almost 
disastrous landing at Anzio, a tactical operation that 
was Churchill’s plan to hasten the occupation of Italy 
and the fall of Rome, has retold the story of that in- 
vasion which started late in January, 1944, with what 
at first seemed a complete surprise-success, but for rea- 
sons which are still not completely explained, suddenly 
became a death trap for thousands of British and 
American troops caught under a massacring cross-fire 
of heavy and light artillery and machine-gun fire. Un- 
challenged when they first landed, instead of pushing 
immediately onward into the countryside the forward 
divisions were kept on the beachhead for “beefing up” 
and this proved almost the destruction of a well-trained 
army. Until German sources are investigated the com- 
plete answer to the question of “what went wrong at 
Anzio” will not be sufficiently known. But this ac- 
count is fair-minded and somewhat hair-raising; but 
those who took part in the landing will find “contro- 
versial points” here and there. 


* * * 
Holmes, Paul The Sheppard Murder Case 
McKay. Aug. 11,1961. 332p. $5.00. (IIb) 


Sometime between midnight and 5:30 A.M. of July 4, 
1954, in their home on the shore of Lake Erie in a 
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Cleveland suburb, the wife of Dr. Sam Sheppard was 
brutally murdered in her bedroom and her husband, 
who insisted that intruders had done the deed and had 
also murderously attacked him when he tried to go to 
her defense, was accused of murder and convicted on 
a second-degree charge that has defied attempts to ap- 
peal on grounds of insufficient evidence. The case was 
a nation-wide sensation. Mr. Holmes covered the case 
as a reporter for the Chicago Tribune and has, never 
losing interest in it, continued to try to find a solution. 
He gives here a complete and objective review of the 
entire proceedings, suggesting that this was one instance 
of a miscarriage of justice, possibly because of the 
manner in which the case “was tried in the press.” 
Erle Stanley Gardner of Perry Mason fame writes a 
foreword. There is a thorough-going index. The book 


cutors and others. 
x * * 


The Old-Time Cowhand 
354p. $7.50. (I) 


Adams, Rarmon F. 
Macmillan. Aug. 28, 1961. 


This book is a non-fiction account of the life, work and | 


play of the American cowhand from right after the 
Civil War until the end of the nineteenth century, by 
an old cowhand himself. The author’s purpose in writ- 


ing is to leave a true, eye-witness account of a type of | 


American who is almost extinct today; Mr. Adams 
wants to offset, to some extent at least, the romanticized 
and sometimes ludicrous portrayals of “Westerns” in 
television and the movies. 


Mr. Adams brings out the great freedom of the cow 
hand; with a good horse, a saddle and a bedroll he was 
about as independent and self-sufficient as man can be. 
If a cowhand did not like the outfit he was working 
with, all he had to do was let the trail-boss know, draw 
his pay and strike out on his own; if he was a good 
hand, he knew he could always get work. 


Whatever might be the city man’s opinion of such a 


ness started with his love of the outdoors; next came 


his love of his horse; then there was the satisfaction of | 
| tion gi 
" general 
F the law 
/ and he 
| Holmes 


doing something useful for which he was well equipped; 
finally there was the rough give and take in the bunk 
house with other free spirits like himself. 


The style used by the author is interesting, if somewhat 
irritating; the entire book is in Western cowboy lingo. | 
There is not, however, any vulgarity. Mr. Adams com 
ments on the cowhand’s frequent use of his extensive [7 


“cussin” vocabulary, but merely says it is unprintable [7 ng 


Parentl; 
> After h 


> returne; 


There is no specific characterization in this work, but 
this is not a fault; the author is writing about a ge 
eralized type. From the innumerable details of cow 
boys in general, however, emerges a strongly paint 
word-picture of an honest, hard-working man, full of 
admirable qualities. 


This book is suitable for general reading. As far 4 
giving it active recommendation, this reviewer cannot, 
because he did not find the subject particularly i 
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teresting. Perhaps many other readers will find it fas- 


inating. 
oe Lawrence G. Craddock, O.F.M., 
Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois 


* * * 


Biddle, Francis A Casual Past 


- Doubleday. Aug. 24,1961. 408p. $5.95. (Ila) 


Mr. Biddle is perhaps more candid than casual in his 
reminiscences which presumably will be continued in 
another volume, for this one spans the first fifty years 
He first goes far into the past, to trace 
his lineage from the Randolphs of Virginia and the Bid- 
dles of Pennsylvania. In doing so, he does not always 
follow a chronological pattern, for he allows the recent 
past as well as the present to intrude at times. Whether 
in the remote or the immediate past, however, he is 
always interesting and frequently entertaining. He also 
provides a refreshing view of the colonial era and the 


’ beginning of our republic, even to opening some closets 


and revealing scandalous skeletons. 


This volume is divided into three books, the second 
of which is concerned with Mr. Biddle’s birth in Paris 
and his education. Despite his name and ancestry, 


but he apparently came from a happy home, much 
of which happiness was effected by his widowed 
mother, for his father died when he was a child. His 
formal education began at Groton, for which he has 
a singular amount of criticism, with the far-famed 
Doctor Peabody being the main target. There were, 
of course, respites from the dull and regimented life 
at Groton, particularly his vacations in Maine where 
he became acquainted with Elinor Hoyt who was later 
to be known to the world as Elinor Mylie. 


His undergraduate years at Harvard were not to his 


' liking either, but he did find his years of study at 
. Harvard Law School stimulating and challenging. Both 


the Randolphs and the Biddles had achieved significant 


' fame at the bar, and accordingly it never occurred to 
_ Francis Biddle to consider any other career in life. 
| Perhaps for that reason did he find his years at Harvard 
| Law both pleasant and profitable. 


\ The third book devotes itself to Mr. Biddle’s career 


as a lawyer, up to about 1935, for there is no considera- 
tion given to his years as solicitor general and attorney 
general during the Roosevelt regime. His first work in 
the law was as a secretary to Associate Justice Holmes, 


a ; and he seems to have inbibed most of Mr. Justice 
7 lings i Holmes’ philosophy of law. After a year in Washing- 
ms com F 


ton with the judge, he returned to Philadelphia where 
he was engaged in a somewhat desultory practice. Un- 


cntable ‘ satisfied with his progress and his future, he forsook 
on » the law for about a year, to live on a remote and ap- 


parently primitive ranch in the West. 


) After having taken inventory of himself, Francis Biddle 
| feturned to Philadelphia where he practiced at the 


ar for the next twenty years. Meanwhile, he married 
atherine Chapin, served for a brief term in the Army 
during World War I, and became the father of two 


| Sons, 


The book concludes with a survey of his life in Phila- 
delphia, his cultural interests, his friends, and his phi- 
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losophy. Of the philosophy much seems to be lack- 
ing, for if this reviewer read him rightly, Mr. Biddle’s 
sole goal in life seems to be that of service to his fel- 
low men, particularly through the law. He apparently 
abandoned whatever religious convictions he may have 
had when at Groton Doctor Peabody could not answer 
his questions. 


Despite some mild anti-Catholic jibes, some typographi- 
cal errors, an inconsistency in spelling wisteria, and the 
factual error of having Calvin Coolidge President of 
the United States in 1930, the book is charming, evok- 
ing an America that perhaps will never be known again 
and revealing an urbane gentleman who seems to be 
considerably baffled by life and yet maintains his op- 


timism. 
Brendan Larnen, O.P., 
The Holy Name Journal, 
New York, New York 


* * * 


Italiander, Rolf The New Leaders of Africa 
Prentice-Hall. Aug. 17, 1961. 306p. $5.00. (Ila) 


A Dutch explorer who has spent some thirty years in 
Africa and who is personally acquainted with most of 
the men he writes about in this book, Professor Itali- 
ander would seem to command respect for his opinions. 
For the most part, he is hopeful of the future of Africa 
under its new leaders, men who have almost overnight 
become responsible for the peace and progress of the 
many suddenly burgeoned nations of that continent. 
Because he is sympathetic with African aspirations and 
understands the complexity of the problems these new 
leaders have to face, and because he is aware that pro- 
paganda for both East and West, for Islamism and for 
Christianity, for chauvinistic nationalism and for a 
dreamed-up “United States of Africa,” (Kwame Nkru- 
mah calls it “my one and only dream’’), Mr. Italiander 
is not quick to draw conclusions, at least not so quick 
as have been some of the experts after two weeks cor- 
respondents of some of the U. S. newspapers. It is 
true that many of these new leaders are not experi- 
enced in the poker-play of international politics, poli- 
tically naive, they may be taken for a time into one or 
another camp; but their very naivete may be a saving 
grace and their enthusiasm for their freedom demands 
respect and admiration, as well as patience and under- 
standing. Translated from the German by James Mc- 
Govern this is a book recommended for all libraries, 
from high school through university and public libraries. 


* * * 


Chow Chung-Cheng The Lotus Pool 
Appleton-Century. Aug. 21,1961. 272p. $4.50. (Ila) 


Joyce Emerson has translated this autobiography of a 
Chinese girl who, during the years after World War I, 
grew up in a Mandarin family, was irked by the tradi- 
tional restrictions upon women and the formalized life 
of the society about her and finally made her escape to 
France to complete her studies. It is an interesting 
view of the kind of life which, in its way, contributed 
to the explosive revolution against the rigors of out- 
worn formalities and throws a sort of oblique light 
upon the evolution of modern China. The writing is 
sensitive and perceptive and the autobiography of this 
girl who was to become a diplomate of Political Science 
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in Paris and later a doctor of political science from the 
Sorbonne should be of particular interest to women 
readers. 

*x* * * 


Cole, Emma Aubert 
The Modern Bride Book of Etiquette 
and Entertainment 

Ziff Davis. Aug. 28,1961. 359p. $5.95. (1) 


Any book on etiquette is a candidate for large sales, 
ladies being always interested in being perfect ladies, 
and this one rates honors as a thorough-going com- 
pendium of everything the bride-to-be and her worried 
mother will have to know to have a faultless wedding 
celebration, from announcement of engagement to for- 
mal and informal entertaining after the honeymoon is 
over and even after the children start coming along. 
It may be captious to point out one small bit of misin- 
formation in this otherwise admirable book, but the 
Catholic Church permits marriage during Advent and 
Lent, what it does not permit is the “solemnization of 
marriages” during those periods. However, the bride- 
to-be will be happier to wait for her wedding to be 
solemnized. 
* * * 


Pocket Print and Reprint 


Upper-Bracket Paperbacks: 

The Scribner Library has reprinted five titles worthy 
of note, beginning with Aubrey Mennen’s The Preva- 
lence of Witches, a novel first published back in 1948 
which is almost a minor classic in its field, (SL 39, 
$1.45; IIb) .. . The Yearling by Marjorie Kinnan Rawl- 
ings is one of the best regional novels of the U. S., (SL 
40, $1.45; 1), telling a wonderful story of a boy growing 
up in the Florida back country . . . Edith Wharton’s 
House of Mirth, (SL 41, $1.45; Ila), exploring the 
mores of the gentry of the Hudson River above New 
York . . . Thomas M. Parrott’s William Shakespeare: 
A Handbook, (SL 42, $1.45; I), is excellent for the 
Shakespeare scholar .. . And Jesse Stuart’s The Thread 
That Runs So True is not only an affecting story of a 
Kentucky school teacher, but a book that deserves read- 
ing by all who appreciate good writing, (SL 44, $1.45; 
Ila, cf. p. 99, vol. 9) . . . From Houghton, Mifflin’s 
Riverside Edition series, there are two editions of Henry 
Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, which we much prefer to 
Tom Jones, one offers only the novel, edited by Martin 
C. Battestin, (RE 62, $0.95; Ila) . . . the other incor- 
porates as a lagniappe his satire on Pamela, the little 
known Shamela, (B 53, $1.15; IIa) . . . Penguin pre- 
sents a new translation of Aeschylus’ Prometheus, 
which also includes “The Suppliants,” “Seven Against 
Thebes” and “The Persians,” by Philip Vellacott, who 
supplies an introduction, (L 112, $0.95; IIa) ... And 
from Penguin also is a selection of the Verse of Baude- 
laire, with introduction and prose translation by Francis 
Scarpe, (D56, $1.25; III), in which, as usual with the 
Penguin translated poetry, gives the original text on the 
page with the prose translation at the bottom in almost 
minimal type. 


Francois Mauriac’s The Lamb is reprinted by Noonday, 
(N216, $1.45; IIb, cf. p. 327, vol. 15) . . . Also from 
Noonday is John Ruskin’s The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture, (N215, $1.95; IIa) . . . Oxford Paperbacks re- 





prints Percy Scholes’ The Listener’s Guide to Music 
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(22, $1.25; I), which is an admirable work for beginners 
in music appreciation, but strikes us as too highly priced 
...A History of Popular Music, by David Ewen does 
not fill any great void, but it is interesting and informa- 
tive account of the development of songs, musical the- 
ater and jazz from colonial times to present in America, 
(BN 213, $1.50; I) . . . Letters of Composers, edited 
by Gertrude Norman and Miriam L. Shrifte, (UL 107, 
$1.95; IIa), is amazingly interesting and gives some won- 












derful, sometimes hilarious sidelights on a whole host F 





of composers from Sweelinck and Schuetz to Schuman 
and Diamond . . .Modern Short Stories, from Story 
magazine, (UL 108, $1.45; IIb), is confounding because 
it at once shows that the short story can be well writ- 
ten and execrably done; there are 18 samples of widely 
varying quality . . . Bernard Malamud’s The Natural 
is an early, (1952), novel by the author about baseball 
and, although it was acclaimed at the time as a wonder 
ful portrayal of baseball, it hardly bears reprint at this 
time after so many better novels have been done about 


the same subject, (Noonday 219, $1.65; IIb). 















Bantam continues to supply some unexpected reprints [7 





beyond the fields of fiction and popular non-fiction. 





Max Lerner has, it seems, been commissioned to edit } 
a “Library of Basic Ideas,” to which are added Essential © 





Works of John Stuart Mill, comprising selections from 
the philosopher’s “Utilitarianism,” “On 







110, $0.60; III), is edited by Daniel Bronstein and is 
translated by Lowell Bair, and includes excerpts from 
“Discourse on Method,” “Meditations,” ‘Passions of 
the Soul” and the important letters of the philosopher 
. . » Moses Hadas is editor of the Essential Works on 
Stoicism, which contains selections from Marcus Au ff 
relius, Epictetus, Seneca and Diogenes Laertius, (FC 
121, $0.50; IIT) . . . The Story of Chinese Philosophy 
by Ch’u Chia and Winberg Chai, (Washington Square 
595, $0.60; IIa), is mildly interesting if not greatly in F 
formative . . . Penguin offers a study of Freud and the f 
Post-Freudians by J. A. C. Brown, (A5222, $0.95; III), © 
is clear enough, even though its subject is still growing > 
more and more turgid. 












Herschel M. Sikes is editor of The Hazlitt Sampler, a 





Premier paperback, (t132, $0.75; I), which is well 
worth attention, because the essays included are usually 
short and pithy and the style is excellent; indeed, Wil 
liam Hazlitt should be due for a rediscovery . . . The 
Autobiography of Mark Twain gets an introduction and 
notes from Charles Neidler and includes a swatch of 
photos, (Washington Square 1075, $0.90; IIb) . . . The 


Second Sex, Simone de Beauvoir’s interminable study f 









of the female in history and psychology, is full of 9 F 
much that is ridiculous as to make the sensible parts F 
suspect, (Bantam N2270, $0.95; III) . . . God’s Knotty 
Log is the title selected for samplings of the work of 
John Bunyan, (Living Age 31, $1.65; ila); it contains 
“The Heavenly Footman” and “Pilgrim’s Progress.” . - 
Great Presidential Decisions is a selection of state 
papers edited with an introduction and commentary by 
Richard B. Morris, (Premier m131, $0.95; I), it encom 
passes Washington’s decree against the Whiskey Re 
bellion up to Eisenhower’s “Open Skies” speech . «: 
The Main Stream of Mathematics by Enda E. Kramer, 























Liberty,” “The | 


Utility of Religion,” and “Autobiography,” (SC 111, 
$0.75; III) .. . Essential Works of Rene Descartes, (HC § 
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> about y The Troll Garden by Willa Cather, one of this author’s 


| less known works, a series of short stories of which the 
» best known is “Paul’s Case,” (CD 31, $0.50; IIa) ... 
' And Bret Harte’s The Outcasts of Poker Flats which 
| 7 ' also includes 13 other short stories by the author, with 
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growing _ by Irving Wallace, (Signet D 1978, $0.50; IV, cf. p. 

» 219, vol. 19) . . . Twenty Plus Two by Frank Gruber, 
apie ) issued to coincide with release of the film, (Bantam 
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(Premier t130, $0.75; Ila), is superb work for the one 


' who understands mathematical concepts. 


General Fiction: 

Perhaps the seven following titles might have been in- 
cluded in the above classification, since they are wel- 
come additions to the growing number of classic fiction 
available in reprints, but it has been arbitrarily decided 
to include them here as being lower in price and thus 
more readily accessible to students: Nathaniel Haw- 


| thorne’s The Marble Faun, considered by many as his 
| best work, (Dell LC 166, $0.50; IIa), introductiori by 
' David Levin . . . George Orwell’s 1984, the horrifying 
» forecast of communistic dictatorship, (Signet CP 100, 
> $0.60; IIb, cf. p. 53, vol. 
' Souls in a new translation by Andrew McAndrew, (CP 
66, $0.60; IIb) . . . Rudyard Kipling’s The Jungle Book, 
' (CD 65, $0.50; I) . . . Charles Dickens’ The Mystery 
| of Edwin Drood, Dickens’ unfinished challenge to 


9) .. . Nicolai Gogol’s Dead 


Willkie Collins’ successful mystery stories, with an 
“afterword” by James Wright, (CD 69, $0.50; IIa) ... 


an introduction by Wallace Stegner, (CD 72, $0.50; I). 


| The Beardless Warriors by Richard Matheson, (Ban- 
» tam F 2281, $0.50; Ila, cf. p. 236, vol. 20) ... The 
' Last Temptation of Christ by Nikos Kazantzakis, 
| (N2278, $0.95; IV, cf. p. 186, vol. 20) ... The Man 


With a Certain Talent by Pierre Sichel, originally pub- 
lished as “The Sapbucket Genius,” (Signet T1977, 
$0.75; IIb, cf. p. 99, vol. 20) . . . Up Into the Singing 


» Mountain by Richard Llewellyn, (Pocketbook GC 108, 


$0.50; IIa, cf. p. 6, vol. 20) . . . Tonya by Pappy Boy- 
ington, (GC 115, $0.50; IIb, cf. p. 20, vol. 20)... 
Before You Go by Jerome Weidman, (GC 107, $0.50; 
IIb, cf. p. 153, vol. 20) . . . Away from Home by Rona 


| Jaffe, (Crest R462, $0.60; IIb, cf. p. 189, vol. 20)... 


The Interns by Richard Frede, (Bantam S 2244, $0.75; 


A 2297, $0.35; IIb, cf. p. 459, vol. 20) . . . Back Street 
by Fanny Hurst, also keyed to the remake of the movie, 
(Pocketbook M 5037, $0.50; IIb). 


Jessamyn West’s South of the Angels, (Crest R456, 
Walls of Jolo by 


chase story set in the Philippines after the Sapnish- 
American war, in which an Army officer has to fight 
through the jungles of Sulu to escape a Moro band... 
Someone Like You is the overall title of a collection 
of 15 stories by Roald Dahl, (Dell 139, $0.50; IIb), all 
of them with a surprise or weird twist . . . Evelyn 
Waugh’s two loosely connected novels Men at Arms 


_ | 2nd Officers and Gentlemen are bound together, (Dell 


LX136, $0.75; Ila, cf. p. 164, vol. 11), and are funny 
enough if a little ludicrous . . . Jean Santeuil by Marcel 
roust, a novel published posthumously after it was as- 
sembled from notes and MSS by Bernard de Fallois, 
has an introduction by Andre Maurois, (Dell LY107, 
$0.95; IIb)... The Naked Country by Michael East is 
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an original set in the north territory of Australia, with 
a wounded rancher fleeing from a vengeful aborigine 
who is in turn being hunted by members of his own 
tribe, (Dell K102, $0.40; IIb) . . . The Bigamous 
Duchess by Muriel Elwood, (Bantam H2280, $0.60; 
$$b), is one of the traditional bosom and bluster his- 
torical background novels, this one set in 18th century 
London... Of the same bin is Golden Venus by David 
M. Smythe, (Dell 145, $0.50; IIb), the central figure 
of which is Madame du Barry. 


Set for simultaneous release with the films are Come 
September a novelized version by Marvin H. Albert of 
a screenplay by S. Shapiro and M. Richlin, (Dell K101, 
$0.40; IIb) . . . La Dolce Vita by Federico Fellini, (Bal- 
lantine 517 K, $0.75; IIb) the screenplay translated by 
Oscar de Liso and Bernard Shir-Cliff, illustrated with 
stills from the film... The Thief of Bagdad by Richard 
Wormser, (Dell B216, $0.35; IIb), which is rather a 
dreadful reworking of old plot material and one reason 
why the film is dull... A Cold Wind in August by 
Burton Wohl, (Dell C120, $0.50; IV), an unimportant 
salaciousness about the seduction of a young man by 
an experienced woman... Night School by R. V. Cas- 
sill assembles a series of shoddy sex adventures as ma- 
terial presented in an English class, the result is a seamy 
penny dreadful, (Dell K103, $0.40; IV) .. . The Hos- 
pital by Kenneth Fearing is a reprint of a 1939 novel, 
(Ballantine 520K, $0.35; IIa) . . . Hospital Hill by Ade- 
line McElfresh is 1961 vintage, about a dedicated phy- 
sician’s dilemma in facing up to his ideals and the 
mechanical reality of the big hospital, (Dell B201, 
$0.35; IIa). 


General Non-Fiction: 


Anything Can Happen by George and Helen Papash- 
vily, (Pocketbook 6102, $0.35; I, cf. p. 178, vol. 4)... 
Enjoy, Enjoy! by Harry Golden, (Pocketbook M5035, 
$0.50; IIa, cf. p. 130, vol. 20) . . . Gods and Goddesses 
in Art and Legend by Herman J. Wechsler, (Wash- 
ington Square W 732, $0.60; IIa), surveys the various 
ways artists from the middle ages to the 19th century 
have handled some of the classical myths and is illus- 
trated with 65 gravures ... A World Without War 
by Walter Millis and others, (W 185, $0.45; IIa), is a 
collection of essays on world conditions that should 
prove stimulating to adult readers . . . 90 Miles from 
Home is Warren Miller’s one-sided presentation of the 
Cuba under Castro which proves only that there has 
been much poverty and oppression in that unfortunate 
island, (Crest 463, $0.50; IIb) . . . The Rough Riders 
by Theodore Roosevelt, (Signet CD73, $0.50; I), is a 
timely-enough restatement of U. S. aid to Cuban free- 
dom at the turn of the century . . . Lesley Forden in 
Glory Gamblers makes the 1927 Dole air race to Hawaii 
an exciting story, (Ballantine 523K, $0.35; I) . . . How 
to Raise Your Child’s IQ by David Engler will be help- 
ful to many parents, (aBllantine 524K, $0.50; I)... 
Drawings make up the illustrations for Picture History 
of the Modern World a survey of history from the 15th 
to the 20th century, (Bantam $2300, $0.75; I) ... 
Shirley Moore and Judith Viorst are editors of Won- 
derful World of Science, which should be excellent for 
high school or junior high students, (Bantam F2299, 
$0.50; I) . . . Don Schiffer edits the 1961 Pro Football 
Handbook, a handy book to keep beside the TV set this 
fall, (Pocketbook GC116, $0.50; I). 
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Foresighted and farsighted folk are already beginning to plan their Christmas gift lists . . . and 
to check the names of those who would value a subscription to BEST SELLERS. Note the follow- 
ing rates, which are available only directly through our subscription department, (i.e., not through 





agencies) : 





domestic U. S. $5.00 foreign $6.00 
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In sending in your own gift subscriptions, please be sure to give the correct address, including 
where it applies to postal zone of the city. 

A distinctive gift card announcing your gift will be sent to the recipient of your gift well in 
advance of the Christmas season, providing we receive your communication before December 15, 
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